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M, “NOT CLAIMING EXEMPTION, EITHER OF YOU?" 


ing time when Tom Trent, the 

assistant treasurer of the Trent 
Machine Works, walked into the 
drafting room. He glanced about the | 
room with the cheerful smile that made | 
him popular with the men—even with | 


IE was within five minutes of clos- 
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ment disparagingly on his qualifications 
for the office that he held. 
Ben Washburn had risen from the 


RY 


was putting on his coat. He was of the | 
same age as Trent, but he was of a! 
graver and more thoughtful cast of | 
eountenance. The other men in the 
drafting room were all men of thirty- 
five or more, yet Ben, in spite of his 
youthfulness, had an air that made him | 
seem intellectually as old as they. His 
face was one of firm yet delicate lines; 
it suggested that he accepted responsi- 
bility, not lightly, like Tom Trent, but | 
with diffidence and at the same time | 
with determination. 

Trent walked along between the draft- 
ing tables and stopped to speak with 
Ben. Thé rumble of the machinery in 
the room beyond made the talk inaudi- 
ble to the others. 

‘“*T’ve just heard that the question- 
naire for the draft is to go out next 
week,’’ said Trent. ‘‘I thought you | 
might be glad to know that father has 
talked matters over with the Exemption 
Board, and they realize that we’re en- 
gaged here on war orders. Father feels 
sure that they’ll exempt any man in 
the plant. He’ll support any man’s 
claim for exemption. I thought you’d 
feel relieved; though I don’t believe 
you’d have had any trouble anyway, 
with your mother and sister more or 
less dependent on you. ”? 

‘* Thanks,’’ said Ben. He did not 
speak with much enthusiasm, and the 
seriousness of his face did not relax. 
‘*A fellow hates to claim exemption. 
Still, I don’t see that there’s anything 
else for me to do.’’ 

‘*Of course there isn’t!’’ exclaimed 
Trent. ‘Fellows like ourselves, with 
responsibilities —a mother and sister 
make a family to support, just as much 
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father says, this war will be won in 
| the factories as much as on the battle- 
field. So don’t you hesitate to call on 


to claiming exemption. ”’ 
Trent turned end walked briskly 


| into the inner office. A few minutes 
table where he had been at work and | 


later, when the whistle hlew, Ben saw him 
| Speeding awav in his powerful roadster. 
Ben found himself wishing that Trent would 


| be either more or less friendly. The two boys 


had been classmates in the local high school; 


| that had been in the days when Ben’s father 
| was alive, the leading physician in the subur- 


ban town. They had played together on the 
school nine, and had at one time heen inti- 
mate. But Ben’s father had died suddenlv: he 


| left his family with little money, and in the 


years following his death Mrs. Washburn’s 
small property had, through a series of mis- 
chances, diminished rather than increased in 
value. Ben had gone to work in the Trent fac- 
tory upon his graduation at high school; Mr. 
Trent expressed himself as glad to give him a 
job for his father’s sake. But advancement 
had been slow; and now that he was a drafts- 
man earning about a thousand dollars a year 
Ben found it necessary to contribute nearly 
all of his earnings to the maintenance of the 
home. 

Meanwhile, Tom Trent had gone to college 
and, perhaps naturally, had lost interest in 
Ben and in many other old schoolmates. Upon 
his graduation he had taken a place in his 
father’s office ; later he had married a girl from 
New York; and now, with a baby a year old, 
he was living in a large brick house that his 
father had built for him about half a mile from 
the small house in which Ben and his mother 
and sister lived. Ben had never met Tom’s 
wife or been inside his house; he would not 
have felt sensitive about that if Tom had not 
seemed at times to choose to assume that the 
old friendship of their school days continued 
unchanged. There was, Ben thought, a little 
too much patronage in Tom’s usual attitude 








toward him, a faint suggestion that because 
they had been old friends Tom meant always | 
to take a little more special interest in him 
than in any of the other employees. 

When Ben got home to the little house on | 
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the hill, the faces of his mother and 
sister were more sober than usual. 
Ben,”’ said his mother. ‘‘ It came 
this afternoon. ”’ 


iously as he opened it. 

‘*Goodness, it’s a document!’’ he exclaimed, 
when he unfolded the formidable paper. ‘‘I’!l | 
look it over after supper. From what Tom | 
Trent tells me, I guess there will be no diffi- 
eulty about my getting exemption, if I claim | 
it. %? 

There was a tentative accent in his voice | 
that alarmed his sister. 

‘‘Whv, Ben, of course you’re going to claim 
it, aren’t you?’’ she asked. 

**T suppose I must,’’ he answered with a 
glance at his mother. ‘‘What do you think, 
mother ?’’ 

She sat silent for a few moments, stroking 
out a fold in her skirt, and her face looked 
distressed. 

‘*Yes,’? she said at last, raising her ey es in 
a glance of pleading, ‘‘I think so, dear.’ 

At supper Clara asked, ‘‘Is Tom Trent going 
to claim exemption ?’’ 

‘*Yes, He has a family to support, and he’s 
engaged in war work.’’ 

“*Tf Tom Trent can claim exemption on such 
grounds, you certainly can.’ 

““Of course it isn’t a question of what some 
one else does,’’ said Ben. ‘*That’s his own | 
affair. ’’ 

Clara stirred uneasily. ‘‘No one would ever 
think of calling you a slacker, Ben.’ 

‘Tt isn’t a question of what anyone else calls 
me,’’ Ben replied. 


‘‘Well, then, you’d have no right to think | 
No one who’s the | 
main support of his mother and sister—and | 


of yourself as a slacker. 


who’s in war work, anyway!’’ Clara spoke 
vehemently. 


come to look at it,’’ said Ben. 
mother ?”” 

She hesitated, looking at him again with 
distressed eyes. ‘‘Yes, Ben,’’ she said at last. 


**Isn’t it, 


| ** Yes, I suppose it must be. ’’ 


After supper they all went into the sitting 
room and Ben unfolded the questionnaire. 


‘*Here is your draft questionnaire, | 


She and Clara looked at him anx- | 
| infirm, or invalid parents or grand- 
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THE QUESTIONNAIRE: 


‘¢The thing has to be attended to 
within a week,’’ he remarked. “] 
may as well get at it now.’ 

He began to study it, and as he 
| turned the pages his expression became 
| perplexed, uncertain. 

“On this matter of dependeney,’’ he 
said at last, ‘‘I’m not sure that I can 
| put in a claim. Here’s the question: 

‘Have you a wife, or child, or aged, 


| parents, or brother under sixteen or 
| sister under eighteen, or a helpless 
| brother or sister of whatever age, mainly 
| dependent on your physical or mental 
| labor for support?’ Clara’s under eight- 
| een, mother, but you’re not aged, in- 
| firm or invalid; and I don’t know that 
| I can honestly say that you and Clara 
| are mainly dependent on me for sup- 
port. ’’ 

‘‘We certainly couldn’t go on living 
here without your help,’’ Clara said. 
| ‘* Yes, but that’s a different matter 

from support. You and mother could 
get along on what you both have, with- 
| out what I earn.’’ 

‘‘Well, surely if Tom Trent can say 
| that his wife and child are mainly de- 
pendent on him, you can say that we 
are mainly dependent on you,’’ said 
Clara. 

**T don’t know what Tom Trent may 
say, and it doesn’t affect my case, any- 
way,’’ replied Ben. 

Mrs. Washburn spoke up. ‘‘Ben, I 
want you to do what you yourself feel 
| is right. I don’t want you to be influ- 
enced by any other considerations. ’ 

Ben was silent for a while. He looked 
at his mother wistfully. 
| ‘*Mother,’’ he said, ‘‘I don’t know 
what is right. Honestly, I don’t know. ’ 

His mother did not answer imme- 
diately. ‘‘ Think it over,’’ she said 
at last. ‘*Think about it—hard. You 


| will know, if you think. ”’ 
‘*That’s about the way mother and I have 
| mother. ’’ 


‘‘T wish I knew what you thought, 


‘*Tt is a question for you to decide, 
Ben.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ he said, ‘‘I don’t have to 
decide it to-night. I have a week, any- 
way. in which to make up my mind.’”’ 

**T don’t see how there can be the 
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slightest question, ’’ exclaimed Clara, ‘‘if Tom 
Trent’s going to claim exemption!’’ 

‘“‘Get Tom Trent out of your head, Clara,’’ 
said Ben. ‘‘He’s nothing to us.’’ 

Ben helped his mother and sister with the 
dishes and then read to them from a magazine 
until Clara announced that she should have to 
do her school work. Then Ben sat and looked 
at his mother, who was knitting; but as his 
thoughts brought him to no conclusion, he took 
up the magazine again and read in it until 
bedtime. 

The next morning was bright and sunny, 
the war news was good, there were reports in 
the newspaper that the people in Germany 
were rioting for food and clamoring for peace ; 
Ben, as he walked to the Machine Works, felt 
that perhaps his qualms and doubts of the 
night before had been unnecessary. He had a 
perfectly good war job, as Tom had said; and 
with every prospect that the war would be 
over before the Americans could get really 
into it surely it would be quixotic to throw 
up a war job and go into training. He had his 
questionnaire in his pocket, and he made up 
his mind that if the opportunity offered he 
would get Mr. Trent to sign it that day. 

He did not have to seek an opportunity. Mr. 
Trent’s office boy summoned him just before 
the noon hour struck. Ben entered the presi- 
dent’s oftice; Mr. Trent weleomed him with 
the hearty friendliness that characterized his 
manner toward his employees on all occasions, 
and that, as Ben had. heard one man remark 
cynically, was supposed to make a fellow feel 
as good as if he had got a raise. 

‘*Ben,’’ he said, ‘‘I want to get you all fixed 
up so you won’t need to worry about the draft. 
I mean to take care of all my men; they’re all 
essential to our war work here; and, feeling as 
I do about your father, I want to take care of 
you especially. Got your questionnaire with 
you?’’ 

‘*Yes, sir,’’ said Ben. 

‘*Let’s have it. You haven’t filled it out yet. 
Well, just fill out the answers under Series XI, 
Industrial Occupation, and then I’ll do my 
part. Sit down at that table there. ’’ 

It took Ben but a few minutes to write his 
answers, but when he came to Question 13 he 
hesitated. 

‘‘Mr. Trent,’’ he said, ‘‘I don’t know just 
what to say to this last question. ’’ 

‘*Which one ?’’ 

‘* ‘State the reasons why you cannot be easily 
replaced by another person.’ ’’ 

‘‘Why, that’s simple. ‘Special training and 
experience.’ ’’ 

‘*]T don’t have the feeling that any very 
special training and experience are needed, 
Mr. Trent. Don’t you think that any compe- 
tent draftsman could come in here and after a 
week be perfectly qualified to take my place?’’ 

‘*T certainly do not.’’ Mr. Trent’s voice 
betrayed irritation. 

‘All right, sir.’’ Ben wrote out the answer 
that his employer had suggested and then 
handed the document to him. Mr. Trent, obvi- 
ously still a little displeased by the question 
_ Ben had raised, proceeded, without speaking, 
to fill out the supporting affidavit; when he 
had finished, he pressed a desk button and to 
the office boy who appeared he said: 

‘*Ask Mr. Burns to step in here a moment. ’’ 

When Mr. Burns, the cashier, entered, Mr. 
Trent asked him to take his affidavit. The 
cashier said, ‘‘Hold up your right hand. Do 
you solemnly swear?’’ And then he mumbled 
the rest. Mr. Burns, as a notary public, affixed 
his signature and stamp and handed the paper 
to Mr. Trent, who handed it back to Ben. 

‘‘You’ll have to get one other supporting 
affidavit,’’ Mr. Trent said. ‘‘ Better go to Mr. 
Gordon. Mr. Burns will swear him when he’s 
_ signed. ’” 

‘*Thank you, sir,’’ said Ben. 





He felt now that he wanted to get the matter 
out of the way as soon as possible. He sought 
out Mr. Gordon, got his signature, subscribed 
to before Mr. Burns, and put the form into his 
pocket. That night he would go to the head- 
quarters of the local exemption board and file 
his appeal for exemption. 

So after supper he filled out the remaining 
pages of the questionnaire. He was alone in 
the sitting room with his mother; Clara had 
gone out to supper at the house of a friend. 

‘‘Well, I’ve got it all done, mother, ’’ he said 
after a while. ‘‘ I’ve put in a claim under 
Class II,—‘necessary skilled industrial laborer 





in necessary industrial enterprise,’—and also 
under Class ITI,—‘man with dependent par- | 
ents’ and ‘with dependent brothers or sisters. ’ 
And now that I have it all written out I’ve 
got to say I don’t feel absolutely honest about 
the thing, mother. ’’ 

‘*Then I hope you won’t claim exemption, 
Ben. I should feel dreadfully if you evaded 
the draft through dishonesty. ’’ 

*‘On the other hand, I’m not sure that I’m 
not leaning over backward in having scru- 
ples,’’ Ben answered. ‘‘I wish I knew!’’ 

‘*Tf you aren’t a necessary industrial laborer, | 
why should Mr. Trent have gone out of his 
Way to say you were?’’ 

‘‘Oh, I suppose I’ve done good enough work, 
and even in a subordinate job breaking in a 
new man is always a nuisance. The mill is | 
running so smoothly that he naturally doesn’t 
want any interruptions, even minor ones. And 


besides, it’s fair to say that I think he has a 
friendly feeling for his men and would like to 
keep them out of danger if he could. ’’ 

His mother said,—rather acutely, Ben 
thought, —‘‘ Perhaps he feels there will be less 
criticism of Tom for claiming exemption if all 
the other men in the plant claim it, too.’’ 

‘*Mother,’’ Ben said suddenly, ‘‘suppose I 
don’t claim exemption—how would you get 
along? What would you do?’’ 

Mrs. Washburn looked at her son with eyes 
soft and luminous. 

‘*Ben, dear,’’ she said, ‘‘I would get along 
all right. Clara and I would take a room some- 
where; there would be no need of our having a 
house. I could find some sort of work to do— 
work that wouldn’t be too hard, and that would 
be good for me in keeping my mind occupied. ’’ 

‘Then, mother,’’ he cried with sudden ex- 
citement, ‘‘you want me to go!’’ 

‘‘T felt at first that I couldn’t bear it—but I— 
I want you to do your part, Ben.’’ 

‘*Mother, you’re a brick!’’ He sprang up and 
kissed her. She held him and pressed her face 
against his cheek ; her tears had begun to flow. 

‘‘Silly!’’ she said. ‘‘I’m not going to cry, 
Ben, truly I’m not.’’ 

‘‘Of course you’re not!’’ he exclaimed. And 
then, when she had released him, he said, 
‘‘T’ll run down to the local board now and 
put in my questionnaire—before you’ve any 
chance to change your mind!’’ 

‘*T wen’t change it, Ben. It’s been too much 
of a struggle coming to this decision; I won’t 
change it.’’ 

Ben raced off down the street, while his 
mother sat with knitting needles idle and gazed 
into the fire. 

The rooms in which the board met the 
drafted men were crowded that evening. Ben 
explained to the secretary of the board that 
he had made a mistake in filling out his 
questionnaire, and asked for another blank. 
On receiving it he seated him- 
self at one of the tables and 
began to write. 

**Hello, Ben!’’ 

Tom Trent slid into the 
chair beside him. ‘‘ Just mak- 
ing up your claim? I’ve got 
mine all filled out. We’ll go 
up and get sworn together. ’’ 

“I’m not claiming exemp- 
tion,’’ said Ben. 

‘*What do you mean? Why, 
father told me he signed your 
blank !’’” 

‘*Yes, but I’ve changed my 
mind. I’ve talked with moth- 
er, and we both feel it’s my 
duty to go. I couldn’t hon- 
estly claim that she and Clara 
are entirely dependent on me; 
and I felt, too, in spite of 
your father’s kindness, that I 
couldn’t honestly claim that 
I was a necessary helper in a 
war industry. ’’ 

Tom Trent looked at Ben 
with surprise in which there 
was a trace of reluctant ad- 
miration. 

**You talked it over with 
your mother, and she wants 
you to go!’’ he exclaimed with 
a note of incredulity. 

Ben nodded. 

‘But won’t it be hard for 
her to get along?’’ 

‘*Yes-but no harder, I 
guess, than for lots of other 
women. ’’ 

Tom sat back in his chair; 
Ben resumed his writing. Tom 
glanced round the room; at 
the next table two poorly 
dressed, foreign-looking men 
were being assisted by a member of the board 
to fill out their blanks. ‘‘Not claiming exemp- 
tion, either of you?’’ Tom heard the board 
member say. ‘‘Good stuff! There are too many 
of the other kind. ’’ 

Tom reddened. He was one of ‘‘the other 
kind.’’ He looked again at Ben, with a new 
interest, a new respect; the lines of Ben’s 
mouth and chin had taken on a new signifi- 
cance for him. 

Ben finished his writing; Tom tore up his 
own questionnaire. 

‘I’m going to do just what you’ve -done, 
Ben,’’ he said. ‘‘ I’ve had a sneaking idea 
all along that it wasn’t right for me to try 
to get exempted—but the thought of how 
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| Jennie might take it if I went—she’s not very 


strong —’’ 

‘*I’d have said that about mother,’’ replied 
Ben. ‘‘Women sometimes are stronger than 
you think.’’ 

He waited until Tom had filled out the 


| blank; then they went together to the chair- 


man of the board, who glanced over their 


| papers and administered the oath. 


‘*T’]] take you home in my car, Ben,’’ said 
Tom, as they left the room. Then he added, 
‘I'd like to have you come home with me first; 
you’ve never met Jennie, have you?’’ 

‘*No,’’ said Ben. 


that Tom would not insist on his presence at 
what would probably be a painful scene. But 
he did not protest; he felt that if Tom really 
wanted him he could not refuse to go. 

It seemed only a moment before they stopped 
in front of Tom’s house— another moment 
before Ben was standing in Tom’s brightly 
lighted hall and hearing a woman’s voice from 
the next room cry, ‘‘Hello, Tom! Back so 
soon ?”’ 

‘* Back so soon, ’’ said Tom. ‘‘Walk in, Ben.’’ 
And then, to the pretty young woman who 
had been knitting beside the lamp and who 
rose now, startled, he said, ‘‘Jennie, this is 
my old friend, Ben Washburn. ’’ 

Jennie greeted Ben cordially; he liked her 
at once. 

‘*Ben and I went to school together,’’ said 
Tom, ‘‘and we work together at the mill; and 
now we’ve got another job that we’re going to 
do together.’’ 

‘‘What’s that?’’ asked Jennie. 

‘*Put a crimp in the Kaiser,’’ replied Tom. 
Then, as she looked at him uneomprehending, 
he added hastily, ‘‘Ben’s got a mother and a 
sister that he’s leaving, even though dad would 





have backed his claim for exemption; but he 
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made up his mind it was his duty to go. And, 
Jennie, I decided it was mine. ’’ 

‘*You—you mean you’re not going to claim 
exemption ?’’ 

‘*No. I’ve signed up to see the thing 
through. ” 

Jennie looked at her husband a moment; 
her eyes filled with tears; and then, regardless 
of Ben, she flung her arms about Tom’s neck 
and cried, ‘‘O Tom, I’m glad! I’m glad!’’ 

‘You are!’’ exclaimed Tom in surprise. 
‘*That’s funny !’’ 

‘*T guess you don’t need my moral support, 
Tom,’’ said Ben. ‘‘I guess I’d better be 
going. ” 

‘*Hold on a moment. Look here, Jennie, I 
brought Ben up here because I was afraid I’d 
get a scolding. You’re not going to give me 
one, honest, after he goes?’’ 

‘*O Tom,’’ said Jennie, ‘‘I’m so much 
prouder of you than I was! I hoped you’d do 
this—but I wanted you to do it without any 
urging from me.’’ 

‘*And I thought you’d colHapse and go into 
hysterics if I suggested such a thing!’’ said 
Tom. ‘‘Ben, it’s true, what you said. Women 
sometimes are stronger than you think!’’ 








farm—clothes brush, soap, comb or other 
article of daily use—some one almost always 
would exclaim, ‘‘ Look in Bethesda!’’ or ‘‘I left 
it in Bethesda!’’ Bethesda was one of those 


|: anything was missing at the old home 


household words that you use without thought 
of its original significance or of the amused 
query that it raises in the minds of strangers. 
The annals of our life at the old squire’s would 
not be complete without an account of how we 
came to use the word in that sense. 

Like most New England houses built 
seventy-five years ago, the farmhouse at the 
old squire’s had been planned without thought 
of bathing facilities. The family washtub, 
brought to the kitchen of a Saturday night, 
and filled with well water tempered slightly by 
a few quarts from the teakettle served the pur- 
pose. We were not so badly off as our ancestors 
had been, however, for in 1865, when we young 
folks went home to live at the old squire’s, 
stoves were fully in vogue and farmhouses 
were comfortably warmed. Bathing on winter 
| nights was uncomfortable enough, we thought, 
| but it was not the desperately chilly business 
| that it must have been when farmhouses were 
| heated by a single fireplace. 
| In the sitting room we had both a fireplace 
_and an ‘‘air-tight’’ for the coldest weather. In 
Grandmother Ruth’s room there was a ‘‘fire- 
| side companion,’’ and in the front room a 

‘*soapstone comfort,’’ with sides and top of a 
| certain kind of variegated limestone that held 
| heat through the winter nights. 

So much heat rose from the lower rooms that 








“SAKES ALIVE, JOE! ALL THOSE TUBS TO KEEP CLEANI” 








Ruth would open the hall doors an hour before 
it was time for us to go to bed, to let the 
superfluous heat rise for our benefit. 

In the matter of bathing, however, a great 
deal was left to be desired at the old house. 
There were six of us to take turns 
at that one tub. Grandmother Ruth 
took charge: she saw to it that we 
did not take too long, and listened 
to the tearful complaints about the 
coldness of the water. On Saturday 
nights her lot was not a happy one. 
She used to sit just outside the 
kitchen door and call our names 
when our turns came; and as each 
of us went by she would hand us 
our change of underclothing. 

Although the brass kettle was kept 
heating on the stove all the while, 
we had trouble in getting enough 
warm water to ‘‘take the chill off.’’ 
More than once—unbeknown to 
Grandmother Ruth—I followed Ad- 
dison in the tub without changing the 
water. He had appreciably warmed 
it up. One night Halstead twitted 
me about it at the supper table, and 
I recollect that the lack of proper 
sensibility that I had shown scan- 
dalized the entire family. 

“OQ Joseph!’’ grandmother often 
exclaimed to the old squire. ‘t We 
must have some better way for these 
children to bathe. They are getting 
older and larger, and I certainly can- 
not manage it much longer. ’’ 

Things went on in that way for 
the first two years of our sojourn at 
the old place — until after the old 
squire had installed a hydraulic ram 
down at the brook, which forced 
plenty of water up to the house and 
the barns. Then, in October of the 
third year, the old gentleman be- 
stirred himself. 

He had been as anxious as anyone 
to improve our bathing facilities, but 
it is not an easy job to add a bath- 
room to a farmhouse. He walked 
about at the back of the house for hours, and 
made several excursions to a hollow at a dis- 
tance in the rear of the place, and also climbed 
to the attic, all the while whistling softly: 

Roll on, Silver Moon, 
Guide the traveler on his way. 

That was always a sure sign that he was 
getting interested in some scheme. 

Then things began to move in earnest. Two 
carpenters appeared and laid the sills for an 
addition to the house, twenty feet long by 
eighteen feet wide, just behind the kitchen, 
which was in the L. The room that they built 
had a door opening directly into the kitchen. 
The floor, I remember, was of maple and the 
walls of matched spruce. 

Meanwhile the old squire had had a sewer 
dug about three hundred feet long; and to 
hold the water supply he built a tank of about 
a thousand gallons’ capacity, made of pine 
planks; the tank was in the attic directly over 
the kitchen stove, so that in winter heat would 
rise under it through a little scuttle in the 


| floor and prevent the water from freezing. 


From the tank the pipes that led to the new 
bathroom ran down close to the chimney and 
the stove pipe. Those bathroom pipes gave the 
old squire much anxiety; there was not a 
plumber in town; the old gentleman had to do 
the work himself, with the help of a hardware 


‘‘Well, it’s time you knew her,’’ said Tom. the bedrooms on the floor above, where we | dealer from the village, six miles away. 


‘*And I may need your moral support. ’’ 


| youngsters slept, were by no means uncomfort- 


But if the pipe gave him anxiety, the bathtub 


Ben felt somewhat apprehensive ; he wished | ably cold, even in zero weather. Grandmother | gave him more. When he inquired at Portland 
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when it was generally supposed that 

everything on the surface of the earth 
had been created in the form in which we find 
it to-day, and that the form was unchange- 
able. Now we know that, on the contrary, 
everything is in a state of change, and that 
our surroundings represent merely a link in 
an endless chain of progress. 

The topographic features of the earth are a 
part of this endless chain. Every such feature 
has been carved or built by certain agencies 
from other pre-existing forms. Those agencies, 
either singly or in combination, have produced 
the hills and mountains, the valleys and cafions, 
the plateaus and buttes, and the countless other 
surface marks that the country presents. 

In some places internal forces have raised 
the surface and formed continents with ridges 
that the action of water has carved into moun- 
tain ranges and plateaus. In other places the 
internal fires of the earth have broken through 
and have poured out floods of melted lava that, 
spreading over its surface, have formed lava 
beds, basalt fields and the like. In other places 
ashes have been thrown up and voleanic cones 
and mountains formed. 

In still other places glaciers have moved 
down over the country and have deposited in 
strangely shaped hills the matter collected else- 
where. The winds, too, have played their part 
by filling the air with particles of sand, which 
have eroded the rocks, and by piling up sand 
in irregular hills called sand dunes. 

The most powerful agency in producing top- 
ographic forms is running water. The rains and 
the streams and the rivers are the jackknife 
with which nature does most of her work of 
eutting and carving the surface of the earth. 
The action of that agent is incessant. From 
the moment land rose above the sea, rain has 
been beating upon its surface, streams have 
scored it and worn it away. 

That agency, working in different parts of 
the country under different conditions, has 
produced many peculiar forms of topography. 
Long ago an internal disorder of Mother Earth 
greatly disturbed the region that lies between 
the Blue Ridge and the escarpment of the 
Cumberland-Allegheny Plateau, known as the 
Appalachian Valley. The crust was crumpled 
and bent into a succession of folds, and here 
and there long breaks in the rocks, known as 
faults, appeared. Since that remote time, the 
rains and streams have been incessantly at 
work washing the rocks away—naturally wash- 
ing away most rapidly the softer and more 


"Torre was a time not many years ago 











A SAND DUNE INVADING A FORESTED REGION 








AN EXAMPLE OF YOUTHFUL TOPOGRAPHY 














soluble rocks. The result is that that great 
valley is now a succession of parallel ridges of 
hard rock, alternating with parallel valleys 
floored with softer rocks, commonly limestone ; 
and as the bends and folds in the strata were 
in many cases very complicated, there have 
resulted here and there still more complicated 
topographie forms. One of the commonest of 
them is the canoe - shaped valley, a narrow 
basin between two sharp ridges that close round 
its head. Such a valley lies between two ridges 
of the Massanutton Mountain in Virginia. In 
some cases in Pennsylvania these valleys are 
closed at both ends, and the drainage escapes 
by means of a water gap in one of the ridges. 

Water gaps, which are merely openings in 
mountain ridges through which streams flow, 
are abundant in this great Appalachian region. 
The streams frequently pass from one valley 
to another, by means of gaps that they them- 
selves have cut. In former days, when the 
erosion of that country was much less advanced 
than it is now, streams probably flowed over a 
comparatively level country and oceupied much 
the same course as now. As the present valleys 
are being carved out, leaving the ridges between 
them, the streams, retaining their courses, 
gradually have sawed the water-gap notches 
that give them a way of escape. 

In many cases, however, the streams had to 
change their old courses. Sometimes they had 
begun to cut gaps in the ridges before they 
were diverted; and we see to-day in these 
ridges partly formed and abandoned gaps,— 
known as wind gaps,—which bear mute wit- 
ness to the failure of streams to maintain their 
courses. 

The struggle for existence and the survival 
of the fittest among animals and plants finds 
its parallel among streams. Every stream is 
engaged in a constant struggle to maintain its 
drainage area or to enlarge it at the expense of 





its neighbors. The greater the volume and the 
slope of the stream the greater is its power for 
aggression on its neighbors. Every stream is 
constantly engaged in washing away, and con- 
sequently in lowering, its drainage basin and 


is at the same time trying to extend it on all | 


sides. 

The tendency of aqueous erosion is to reduce 
the land again to the level of the sea; therefore 
the progress that erosion has made in a region 
indicates the age of that part of the land. A 
region in which the drainage is imperfect, 
where lakes and waterfalls abound, and where 
streams flow in cafions is said to be in its youth. 
On the other hand, a region with soft, easy 
slopes, without lakes or waterfalls, where the 
stream valleys are broad and uniform in slope, 
has evidently been subjected to erosion for long 
periods and is said to be in old age. 

Not alone by erosion does water play its part 
in creating topographic forms. Water builds up 
as well as tears down. When the current be- 
comes gentle the sand and gravel borne along by 
the swift streams are in part deposited along 
its banks. In course of time those deposits 
raise the level, and if the surrounding country 
is low the river may be raised considerably 
above it. Such is the case in southern Louisi- 
ana, where the mud brought down from the 
great plains by the Missouri and the Arkansas 
rivers, and deposited along the lower Missis- 
sippi and its outlet bayous, has built up ridges, 
on top of which flow the streams. From the 
river’s brink the land slopes gently away on 
both sides, so gently that the eye cannot per- 
ceive the slope. Yet in a mile or two the land 
is perhaps fifteen or twenty feet lower. 

The Mississippi and its bayous do not furnish 
the only example of river ridges. The Arkansas 
River in Kansas and the Platte River in Ne- 
braska are flowing on ridges that have been 
built up in the middle of their broad flood plains. 








about their cost, he was somewhat ‘staggered 
to learn that the price of a regular tub was 
fifty-eight dollars. 

But the old squire had an inventive brain. 
He drove up to the mill, selected a large, sound 
pine log about four feet in diameter and set old 
Hughy Glinds to excavate a tub from it with 
an adze. In his younger days Glinds had been 
a ship carpenter, and he was skilled in the use 
of the broadaxe and the adze. He fashioned a 
good-looking tub, five feet long by two and a half 
wide, smooth hewn within and without. When 
painted white the tub presented a very credit- 
able appearance. 

The old squire was so pleased with it that 
he had Glinds make another; and then, dis- 
covering how cheaply pine bathtubs could be 
made, he hit upon a new notion. The more he 
studied on a thing like that, the more the sub- 
ject unfolded in his dear old head. Why, the 
old squire asked himself, need the Saturday- 
night bath occupy a whole evening because 
the eight or ten members of the family had to 
take turns in one tub, when we could just as 
well have more tubs? 

Before Grandmother Ruth fairly realized 
what he was about, the old gentleman had five 
of these pine tubs ranged there in the new 
lean-to. He had the carpenters inclose each tub 
within a sealed partition of spruce boards. 











THE WORK OF UNDERGROUND WATERS—A SINK HOLE IN WYOMING 





Scattered over New England, New York, 
Ohio, Michigan and Wisconsin are thousands 
of rounded hills, each of which covers perhaps 
only a few acres, perhaps two or three square 
miles, and rising fifty, one hundred or two 
hundred feet above the adjacent country. In 

shape they are elliptic, or oval, and they are so 
regular and symmetrical in shape that they 
seem to have been artificially made. 

They are, however, of nature’s handiwork. 
Long ago, in that mysterious time known as 
the glacial epoch, a great glacier coming down 
from the north enveloped all of Canada and 
the northern United States in its icy embrace. 
It was a long and hard winter, lasting perhaps 
thousands of years. That great ice sheet slid 
from the north southward, and as it moved 
along it scraped the surface clean. It not only 
carried soil with it but also deeply eroded 
such rock beds as were not hard enough to 
withstand it. Near the southern border of it, 
where the ice was thin and unable to carry 
its load forward, it dropped the sand and 
gravel. At the extreme edge the glacier dumped 
what remained of its load helter-skelter, with- 
out regard to order or system. In such places 
masses of gravel are found heaped up in the 
direst confusion. That great gravel bed is 
known as the moraine. 

North of this moraine, where the glacier 
apparently had more leisure to arrange its 
deposits, are found, among other curious forms, 
the oval hills above described, which are known 
as drumlins. Just how the glacier arranged this 
matter in such regular forms is not well under- 
stood, but it is probable that something checked 
the current of the glacier at the point where 
a drumlin has formed and thus caused it to 
deposit freely, just as a snag in a river, by 
checking the current of the stream, causes it 
to deposit a bar. Rivers and glaciers behave in 
very similar ways in those matters. 

This glacier was the cause of much trouble to 
the streams. It choked up their beds, diverted 
them to other courses, and caused the smaller 
streams to turn in all sorts of unexpected 
ways and to spread out into swamps and lakes. 

It is interesting to look at the country from 
which this matter was removed. The iron range 
of Michigan, west of Marquette, was under the 
scraper of this great glacier. Everything mov- 
able was carried off, even the rocks themselves, 
except certain masses of greén stone, which 
were too hard and tough for the maw of this 
rapacious northern monster. Those the glacier 
left in the form of precipitous hills, scattered 
very irregularly over the country. 











There was thus formed a little hall five feet | 


‘*Yes, yes,’’ cried grandmother, ‘‘but I had | 


Then, to have hot water in abundance, it was 
necessary to send to Portland for a seventy- 
five-gallon copper heater ; and six weeks passed 
before that order was filled. 

November, December and January passed 
before Bethesda was ready to turn on the 
water; and then we found that the kitchen 
stove would not heat so large a heater, or at 
least would not do it and serve as a cookstove 
at the same time. Nor would it sufficiently 
warm the bathroom in very cold weather even 
with the kitchen door open. Then one night in 
February the pipes at the far end froze and 
burst, and the hardware man had to make us 
another hasty visit. 

To ward off such accidents in the future the 
old squire now had recourse to what is known 


wide in the centre of the new bathroom, from | no idea you were going to make a regular as the Granger furnace —a convenience that 


which small doors opened to each tub. | 
‘‘What do you mean, Joseph, by so many 


Bethesda !’’ 
Bethesda! Sure enough, like the pool in| 


| was then just coming into general favor among 


farmers. They are cosy, heat-holding contriv- 


tubs? ’’ grandmother cried in astonishment, | Jerusalem, it had five porches! And that name, | ances, made of brick and lined either with fire 
born of Grandmother Ruth’s indignant sur- | brick or iron; they have an iron top with pot 


when she discovered what he was doing. 

‘* Well, Ruth,’’ he said, ‘‘ I thought we’d 
have a tub for the boys, a tub for the girls, 
then tubs for you and me, mother, and one 
for our hired help. ’’ 

‘‘Sakes alive, Joe! All those tubs to keep 
clean !’’ 

‘*But didn’t you want a large bathroom ?’’ 
the old squire rejoined, with twinkling eyes. 





prise, stuck to it ever afterwards. 


holes in which you can set kettles. The old 


When the old squire began work on that | squire connected ours with the heater, and he 


bathroom he expected to have it finished in a | 


| placed it so that half of it projected into the 


month. But one difficulty after another arose: | | new bathroom, through the partition wall of 


the tank leaked; the sewer clogged; nothing 
would work. If the hardware dealer from the 


the kitchen. It served its purpose effectively 
and on winter nights diffused a genial glow 


village came once to help, he came fifty times! | both in the kitchen and in the bathroom. 


His own experience in bathrooms was limited. 


But it was the middle of April before the 





Man 
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bathroom was completed; and the cost was | Then an amusing thing happened. We had 
actually between eight and nine hundred dol- | been enjoying Bethesda for a few weeks, but | 
lars! |had not yet got past our daily pride in it, | 
‘*My sakes, Joseph!’’ grandmother ex- | when one hot evening in the latter part of June | 
claimed. ‘‘Another bathroom like that would | who should come driving into the yard but | 
put us in the poorhouse. And the neighbors all | David Barker, ‘‘the Burns of Maine,’’ a poet | 
think we’re crazy !’’ , and humorist of state-wide renown. | 
The old squire, however, rubbed his hands! The old squire had met him several times ; | 
with a smile of satisfaction. ‘‘I call it rather | but his visit that night was accidental. He had | 
fine. I guess we are going to like it.’’ | come into our part of the state to visit a kins- | 
Like it we did, certainly. Bathing was no | man, but had got off his proper route and had | 
longer an ordeal, but a delight. There was called at our house to ask how far away this 
plenty of warm water; you had only to pick | relative lived. 
your tub, enter your cubicle and shut the door. | ‘‘It is nine or ten miles up there,’’ the old | 
Bethesda, with its Granger furnace and big squire said when they had shaken hands. 
water heater, was a veritable household joy. | ‘‘You are off your route. Better take out your | 
‘*Ruth,’’ the old squire said, ‘‘all I’m sorry | horse and spend the night with us. You can 
for is that I didn’t do this thirty years ago. | find your way better by daylight.’’ 
When I reflect on the cold, miserable baths we| After some further conversation Mr. Barker 
have taken and the other privations you and I | decided to accept the old squire’s invitation. 
have endured all these years it makes me heart- | While grandmother and Ellen got supper for 
sick to think what I’ve neglected.’’ | our guest, the old squire escorted him to the 
‘«But nine hundred dollars, Joseph!’’ grand- |hand bowl that he had put in at the end of 
mother interposed with a scandalized expres- | the bathroom hall. I imagine that the old squire 
sion. ‘‘That’s an awful bill!’’ | was just a little proud of our recent accommo- 
‘*Yes,’’ the old squire admitted, ‘‘but we dations. 
shall survive it.’’ | ‘*And, David, if you would like a bath before 
Grandmother was right about our neighbors. | retiring to-night, just step in here and make 
What they said among themselves would no yourself at home,’’ he said and opened several 
doubt have been illuminating if we had heard | of the doors to the little cubicles. 
it; but they maintained complete silence when | David looked the tubs over, first one and 
we were present. But we noticed that when they | then another. 
called at the farmhouse they cast curious and| ‘‘Wal, squire,’’ he said at last, in that peculiar 
perhaps envious glances at the new lean-to. | voice of his, ‘‘I’ve sometimes wondered why 





our Maine folks had so few bathtubs, and some- 
times been a little ashamed on’t. But now I 


| see how ’tis. You’ve got all the bathtubs there 


are cornered up here at your place!’’ 

He continued joking about our bathrooms 
while he was eating supper; and later, before 
retiring, he said, ‘‘I know you are a neat 
woman, Aunt Ruth, and I guess before I go 
to bed I’ll take a turn in your bathroom.’’ 

Ellen gave him a lamp; and he went in and 
shut the door. Fifteen minutes—half an hour— 
nearly an hour—passed, and still he was in 
there ; and we heard him turning on and letting 
off water, apparently barrels of it! Occasion- 
ally, too, we heard a door open and shut. 

At last, when nearly an hour and a half had 
elapsed, the old squire, wondering whether 
anything were wrong, went to the kitchen door. 
He knocked, and on getting a response inquired 
whether there was any trouble. 

‘*Doesn’t the water run, David ?’’ he asked. 
‘*Ts it too cold for you? How are you getting 
on in there?’’ 

‘*Getting on beautifully,’’ came the muffled 
voice of the humorist above the splashing 
within. ‘‘ Doing a great job. Only one tub 
more! Four off and one to come. ’’ 

‘*But, David!’’ the old squire began in con- 
siderable astonishment. 

‘*Yes. Sure. It takes time. But I know Aunt 
Ruth is an awful neat woman, and I deter- 
mined to do a full job!’’ 

He had been taking a bath in each of the five 
tubs in succession. That was Barker humor. 


BOUNCING BET ®i Josh Gay 


Chapter Seven: Mr. Meadowcroft makes several discoveries 2 


HE foolish but harmless DRAWN BY THOMAS FOGARTY 





boasting of ‘Tommy Finne- 
more lost nothing whatever 
by repetition. When it came with 
accretions to his father’s ears, that 
gentleman, who was very proud 
of Mr. Meadowcroft’s kindness to- 
. ward his son, threatened Tommy 
with dire punishment in case he 
misbehaved while Mr. Meadowcroft was in 
charge of the school. George Pogany heard 
of Tommy’s remark and commented upon it 
to his daughter; and Mrs. Phillips, who 
kept up rather amazingly with local news 
and gossip, gleefully repeated to her brother 
her own version of the remark as she had 
heard it, which had then little in common 
with Tommy’s original idle words. 

For a moment Mr. Meadowcroft was both 
indignant and hurt. He was warmly and 
deeply attached to the boy, and the speech 
sounded more than unfriendly—almost mali- 
cious. But he reflected that his sister, who 
did not care for children, seemed almost 
to have a grudge against the boy and the 
girl he found so companionable. He knew 
by sad, even bitter, experience that she was 
capable of utterly misconstruing the state- 
ments of others. With a sigh he dismissed 
the matter from his mind. 

Having prevailed upon Mrs. Appleton to 
let him send a trained nurse to care for her 
husband, and being assured that all was 
going as well with the schoolmaster as could 
be expected, Mr. Meadowcroft was able to 
give himself up to the service of the school. 
The enjoyment he gained through the teach- 
ing, great as it was, seemed to be exceeded 
by that which he imparted. His polished 
manners, his finished scholarship, the quiet sills 
elegance of his dress, his familiarity with a 
world almost unknown to the little country | master. It was plain that he must catch the 
town, exerted a romantic spell upon the im- | malefactor and punish him as he deserved. 
pressionable boys and girls. Even his lameness| The undertaking, however, did not prove 
added to this utter difference from other folk; | easy ; watching and steady surveillance spoiled 
and very soon his genuine kindness and sym-! Mr. Meadowecroft’s fourth week, but availed 
pathetic insight warmed romantic admiration | nothing. Still the impression lingered in his 
into hero worship. mind that there was some mischief going on. 

For himself, Humphrey Meadowcroft had | He saw Betty and Tommy constantly at South 
never been so content. And although the labor | Paulding, but he did not feel like bringing up 
involved was not slight, his zeal did not abate. | the matter at such times, for he believed that 

Toward the end of the third week the hori- | the spheres of school and home, of schoolmas- 














“AM I TO CONCLUDE THAT THIS HAS BEEN A WILLFUL DISREGARD 


RULES?" 


Betty’s, rather flagged; but she enjoyed the 
weekly flight as*an escapade; and although 
that aspect of it secretly grieved Betty, she did 
not remonstrate with her lively friend. It 
seemed all-important in order to give the 


everything was freezing, she was filled with 
dismay. The slippery roads would impede them 
greatly in getting home. They could not wait 
for the four-fifteen train, for it was not the 
Wednesday of the sewing circle, and Aunt 
Sarah would insist upon knowing why, if they 
had come by train, they had not taken the 
earlier one. 

But as they stumbled along, with Rose cling- 
ing tightly to Betty’s arm, a plan presented 
itself. They would let Aunt Sarah and Mrs. 
Harrow believe that they had started to walk ; 
then, finding how slippery it was, they had 
turned back, but too late to catch the first train. 
A few weeks earlier Betty would have been 
shocked even to contemplate such prevarica- 
tion, but to-day she was only thankful to have 
thought of it. 

She regretted that Mr. Meadowcroft always 
took the four-fifteen train. He would wonder 
what had kept them so late; and although of 
course he would not ask, he would naturally 
expect them_to tell him. Betty wondered 
whether they could not get on the train after 
him, sit in the back seat and then slip off at 
home and be out of sight before he alighted. 

In their endeavor to do so, however, they 
almost lost the train, for Mr. Meadowcroft did 
not return to South Paulding that night. From 
the schoolroom window he had noticed one 
pedestrian and then another fall. Slush and 


} mire made hard work for his crutches, but ice 


rendered progress with them dangerous and 





almost impossible. He decided, therefore, to 
spend the night at the hotel and wrote a word 
of explanation to his sister. 

Wishing to send the note by Betty and know- 
ing that she would not return to the main 
room, he went to the door of the recitation 
room where her class was to be found at that 
period. As he appeared, the heart of the fajth- 
ful ‘Tommy grew cold. 

‘*Pardon me, Miss Cummings, may I speak 
to Miss Pogany a moment?’’ Mr. Meadow- 
croft asked, running his eye quickly through 
the crowded room. 

Miss Cummings colored. She stood very 
much in awe of Mr. Meadowcroft, and con- 
fusion came upon her, for she could not 
remember seeing the girl in the class at all. 

‘*She’s not here, Mr. Meadowcroft,’’ she 
faltered. 

Light came suddenly upon Tommy’s 
darkness. In his eagerness to serve Betty 
and his genuine disinclination to lie to his 
friend, he forgot that he should raise his 
hand for permission to speak, but blurted 
out his message abruptly. And his voice, 
in reality ready to tremble, sounded rather 
insolent. 

‘‘She and Rose thought they’d go home 
early, it’s so—er—confounded slippery, ’’ he 
remarked. He had not at all intended to say 
‘‘confounded. ’’ 

Mr. Meadowcroft looked at him sternly. 

‘*Thank you, Finnemore, but kindly re- 
member that you’re not to speak out like 
that until you have permission,’’ he said 
sharply, and left the room. 

His momentary irritation flared out and 
with it his indignation at Betty’s assump- 
tion of independence. Had the girls been 
obliged to walk home, they would, indeed, 
have needed to start early, although in that 
event they should of course have explained 
to their teacher. On the contrary, however, 
they were expected by their parents to go 
by train in bad weather, and they should 
have attended their class and gone home on 
the three o’clock with the others. It did not 
seem like the gentle, considerate Betty thus 
to take things into her own hands, but he 
had to own that where Rose was concerned 
Betty was inclined to be headstrong. He 

should be obliged to warn her. Indeed, for the 
sake of the discipline of the school, he felt that 
he must warn her publicly. 

He should have liked to ask her about it 
quietly at home; but she and Rose had flatly 


treatment every favorable condition that Rose | broken the rules of the school, and he reluc- 


should be untroubled in mind. Rose already 
declared that her eyes felt better, and that she 
believed the dark-gray impression that was 
her only vision had become silver gray. 
Nevertheless, although Betty had moments 


zon that had seemed so clear clouded over. 
Mr. Meadowcroft did not know when, how or 
whence the intimation came to him, but he 
found himself suddenly aware that something 
was wrong. Everything was quiet, orderly, 
pleasant as before; yet from vague intimation 
it became strong suspicion, although there was 
nothing upon which he could centre it. 

Then quite suddenly and inexplicably it nar- 
rowed down and seemed to connect itself with 
the three South Paulding pupils whom he had 
known before. When he agreed to take the 
school,, Mr. Meadowcroft had decided that 
during school hours he must hold his relations 
with Betty, Rose and Tommy to exactly the 
same plane of formality or informality that 
he observed with the others. He had had to 
make no particular effort, however, for the 
three had appeared as thoughtful, considerate 
and well - disposed as the others—which was 
much to say. But now that something seemed 
to point to them, Mr. Meadowcroft suddenly 
remembered Tommy’s boasting and singled 
him out as the culprit. Tommy, he felt sure, 


ter and neighbor, should be kept apart. And | of ecstasy, she was not happy. She hated to 
when he finally discovered what was amiss, it | deceive Mr. Meadowcroft. Further, her couduct 
was quite by accident. began to present itself as a barrier between 
It happened on a Wednesday, his fifth | them; in his presence she felt uncomfortable, 
Wednesday at the school. All those four weeks | with a sensation as poignant as guilt. Out of 
Betty and Rose had made their weekly visits to | school she saw him less and less frequently as 
Millville with no difficulty other than that of | the days passed. But when by chance they did 
getting the weekly fee of three dollars. With a | meet, Mr. Meadowcroft was so pleased to see 
| dollar and thirty cents to make up each time,— | her, so charmingly kind, so wholly unsus- 
including ten cents for their fares on the branch | picious of any shadow between them, that it 
road from Paulding to Millville—besides the | distressed the girl, and she began to avoid him 
loss of eighteen cents whenever bad weather | whenever she could. 
compelled them to go back or forth from home| The necessity of secrecy, while most painful 
by train, Betty’s savings had been exhausted | with regard to him, was, however, far more 
and she had had to appeal to Tommy. Tommy | critical with regard to Rose’s mother and 








thus increasing their capital to two dollars and | in their minds was likely to prove fatal to the 

seventy cents a week, but pressed upon Betty | great end they had in view; and so the girls 

five dollars that he had saved. usually ran a great part of the way home on 
Dr. Vandegrift was kinder each time and) Wednesday nights in order to be not even five 

very encouraging, and he continued to give | minutes later than usual. 

them his wonderful scientific explanations of | On this Wednesday the girls as usual stole out 





the process of the cure, which were of absorb- | the back way toward the station. When Betty 
ing interest, at least to Betty. Rose did not| realized that the thermometer had dropped 





was putting up some game on the substitute | care so much; her enthusiasm, never equal to | suddenly and that the slush that had covered 





not only turned in his weekly fares at once, | Betty’s father and aunt. Any suspicion aroused | 


tantly decided that he must deal with them as 
he would deal with other offenders. He meant 
to speak so kindly as to remove the, sting, 
however, although actually he found it to be 
a difficult thing to do from the master’s chair 
before eighty other pupils. 

When he addressed the girls on Thursday 
morning after the opening exercises, Betty was 
quite unprepared. In all her life she had never 
| been reproved at school. Tommy had told her 
jon the way to school that Mr. Meadowcroft 
| had detected their absence, but she did not 

doubt that the master had taken Tommy’s 
| excuse in good part. In fact, she had even 
| counted on using the excuse thereafter on 
| Similar days. 

‘One matter I wish to bring up this morn- 
| ing,’’ Mr. Meadowcroft announced in his gentle 
| voice, while Betty with the others looked for- 
| ward to some pleasant conclusion, ‘‘and that 
is the matter of leaving the building without 
permission before school is dismissed. As I 
understand it, the rule is that a pupil is not 
|to be excused from class without a written 
| order from parent or guardian, or at any other 
time without permission from your master. Is 
|it possible, Miss Pogany, that you and Miss 
Harrow did not understand this?’’ 

It seemed to Betty as if the whole school- 
room were revolving round her in a cloud of 
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blackness. She could not answer, and Mr. 
Meadowcroft forgot his resolve and repeated 
the question sternly. 

‘*Yes, sir,’’ she said faintly. ‘‘I mean no, 
sir. I understood. Mr. Appleton told me.’’ 

‘“‘What do you say?’’ he demanded. ‘‘You 
don’t mean that you broke the rule deliberately 
when you left school yesterday at the end of 
the fifth period ?’’ 

‘Yes, sir,’’ she said, looking so white and 
wretched that his indignation turned to pity. 

‘¢Perhaps I shouldn’t have said deliberate. 
It’s an ugly word,’’ he said kindly. ‘‘I dare 
say it was only thoughtlessness, and I’m quite 
sure it won’t happen again. But I shall have 
to ask both of you girls to learn the first para- 
graph of the first book of Cesar and recite it 
to me after school to-morrow. Now we will go 
on with our usual work.’’ 

Mr. Meadowcroft rather expected Betty to 
come to the house that night to explain what 
she could not say before the school, and the 
next day he looked for her at his desk before 
the opening of school and again at the noon 
intermission. But he was disappointed. At 
half past two o’clock she and Rose presented 
themselves and recited the passage in Latin. 
Rose was as gay and glib as ever, but Betty 
was so sober as to fill him with compunction. 

He must. have hurt her sadly, he thought, 
and he was ready to be all kindness at her first 
word of explanation. Again he waited confi- 
dently, but no word came. 

For a week thereafter he saw the girl only 
from his desk in the schoolroom. Then it 
occurred to him that Betty was avoiding him, 
and he reluctantly decided that she was sulking 
over the reproof he had had to administer. He 
was amazed, for he would as quickly have sus- 
pected Tommy of sulking as this girl whose 
transparent frankness he had so much admired. 
But Tommy was the same delightful oddity as 
ever, although he had nothing to say upon the 
matter of Betty’s singular behavior. 

On the Wednesday following the rebuke 
Tommy, watching anxiously to see what the 
girls would do, was amazed to see that they 
calmly left the building as the others filed into 
the Latin composition class. He knew that they 
were risking real peril, and he was too loyal 
to Betty to allow her to risk it alone. If he 
could not share the secret, he would at least 
share the hazard, and he followed them from 
the building three quarters of an hour before 
the usual time. 

Miss Cummings, who did not miss him, 
noticed that the girls were absent, but supposed 
that Mr. Meadowcroft had permitted them to 
postpone the course until the next year. And 
the last thing that would have occurred to 
Mr. Meadowcroft would have been to look for 
a repetition of the forbidden action. The 
greater, therefore, was his astonishment when 
he discovered it a week later. 

On each occasion Tommy waited to walk 
home with the girls as usual. But on the second 
Wednesday time hung heavy on his hands, and 
just before the school bell rang he emerged 
from his hiding place to go to the bookshop to 
see whether they had anything new on magic. 
He felt safe, for the bell would have rung and 
school be out before he could reach the shop. 

Unhappily, he wore a worsted cap of very 
bright red. When Mr. Meadowcroft, glancing 
carelessly from the window during the last five 
minutes, caught a distant gleam of scarlet at 
the top of a long, lank figure, he started vio- 
lently. It was none other than Tommy. Making 
his way quickly to the recitation room, Mr. 
Meadowcroft discovered to his utter amazement 
not only that Tommy was truant, but that 
neither Betty nor Rose was in her place. As 
he returned to the main room it truly seemed 
to him as if an avalanche had fallen. 

It seemed like an avalanche the next day to 
the three concerned, for none of them knew 
that they had been detected. But when Mr. 
Meadowcroft again held the classes back, no 
one expected any pleasant announcement— 
least of all the three malefactors. 

On this occasion Mr. Meadowcroft rather 
icily requested Miss Pogany and Finnemore to 
take seats on a bench directly in front of his 
desk. It was truly an awful journey thither; 
Tommy’s knees trembled so that he expected 
to hear the windows rattle, and Betty could 
searcely drag herself the length of the room. 
But Rose Harrow, unwilling to be left out, 
sprang to her feet and followed blithely after 
them. Mr. Meadowcroft felt inclined to order 
her sharply back to her seat, but his petty 
irritation died out as she reached out her hand 
to feel for the position of the bench. She was 
right in demanding to be included. 

‘Am I correct in thinking that all three of 
you were absent from the class in Latin com- 
position yesterday ?’’ he demanded, speaking so 
that his words would reach the farthest corner 





Had she been responsible for the schoolmas- 


| Mr. Meadowcroft struck the bell for the first | 


recitation,’’ he said rather wearily. ‘‘I will 


ter’s illness or even for his death, Betty Pogany class and it passed out. Then he turned to the speak with you further also on Monday.’’ 


could scarcely have looked more guilty. 

‘*Yes, Mr. Meadowcroft!’’ she gasped. She 
half realized that if he knew that they had 
begun the practice with Mr. Appleton it would 
not seem so bad, but she could not frame the 
sentence. 

‘*Perhaps one of you will be so kind as to 
give me some explanation of such unusual 
conduct ?’’ 

The three sat in absolute silence. Tommy had 
a desire to speak, but he could think of noth- 
ing to say. Mr. Meadowcroft waited patiently. 

‘* Well, Miss Pogany,’’ said he at length, 
‘twhat have you to offer?’’ 

‘*Nothing,’’ the girl said desperately. 

‘*Have you something to say, Miss Harrow ?” 

‘* Nothing,’’ replied Rose 
promptly and rather pertly. 

‘*Finnemore?’’ 

‘‘Ditto—I mean, no, sir,’’ 
said Tommy weakly. 

‘*Well, then, has any one 
of you a word of regret, or of 
assurance as to the future?’’ 
asked Mr. Meadowcroft. 

There was a 
cruel directness in 
the master’s man- 
ner. Betty sat 
white and rigid, 
and gazed miser- 
ably at the floor. 
Tommy seemed to be con- 
scious only of a great desire 
for the support of his desk. 
He did not know what to do 
with his hands; he did not 
dare to drop them for fear 
they would indicate how ab- 
surdly his knees were shak- 
ing, and his wrists seemed to 
have grown long suddenly 
and to have acquired an 
extra joint. Afterwards he 
confessed to feeling like a 
kangaroo. 

Mr. Meadowcroft looked 
from one to another incred- 
ulously. He had expected 
very different behavior on 
their part, and he hard- 
ly knew how to proceed. 

‘*Am I to conclude 
that this has been a will- 
ful disregard of the rules 
—a sort of brazen dis- 
obedience, I can’t help ¢ ee 
terming it?’’ he asked 1 dee 
quietly but not without see 
bitterness. ; pene 

When no one denied © 
even that extreme form et 
of statement, he turned bg 
suddenly to Tommy. atte 

‘*Finnemore, ’’ he said * 
with some warmth, ‘‘you 
told me a fortnight ago ei 
that Miss Pogany and he 
Miss Harrow went home : 
from school early because 
it was slippery ? Was that 
the truth ?’’ 

Tommy had his tongue 
between his teeth to keep 
them from chattering. By 
all signs he seemed to have 
an attack of ague, but the 
other fellows would think 
he was scared. Unable to 
speak, he shook his head 
jauntily and smiled-in a 
sickly fashion. 

‘‘Did Miss Pogany tell you to say that?’’ 

“Oh, no, she didn’t know anything about 
it!’’ cried the boy emphatically. 

‘Then why did you do it?’? demanded Mr. 
Meadowcroft in a low voice that sounded like 
thunder to Tommy. 

‘*That was a fish story, sir,’’ he stammered, 
grinning feebly, ‘‘a—er—Finnyfish story, don’t 
you know.’’ 

‘*Tommy,’’ said Mr. Meadowcroft quietly— 
‘* Finnemore, will you pick up your books 
and go home and remain until Monday? I 
will talk to you further about this at that 
time. ’’ 

It seemed to Betty as if it were hours that 
she sat before that stern, white-faced judge 
while Tommy stalked to his seat, pulled books 
from his desk, dropping one and another and 
yet another heavily to the floor, greatly to her 
consternation and that of the others, and finally 
stalked across to the door, slamming it violently 
behind him. Still noth- 
ing happened. Was she 
to sit in that terrible 


of the room. His voice and glance were stern. | place all day? 


Rose’s voice was the only one in the general 
affirmative that was clear. 

‘*And the same the week before ?’’ 

‘*Yes, sir,’’ they answered again. 

‘*And, Miss Pogany and Miss 
Harrow, am I right in believ- 
ing that you have missed every 
recitation of that class since I 
came here in January to take 
Mr. Appleton’s position during 
his critical illness ?”’ 
















| girls. ‘*You may go to your seats and to your 


| TO BE CONTINUED. 


AN LNEXTECTED 


STRIKE 


HE I-X-C Mining & Development Com- 
pany was sluicing the slope of Black | 


Butte for gold, and No. 1 was the latest | 


location. Below lay the principal works, where 
dozens of ‘‘giants,’’ spouting their powerful 


DRAWN BY 
CHASE EMERSON 


HE 
DREW 
BACK 
AND 
LEAPED 
OVER THE 
EDGE OF THE 
WATERFALL 


streams against a gravel 
bank, gradually washed it 
into the sluices and carried 
it away; far above lay the 

storage reservoir, from which a 

mountain stream and a huge iron 
pipe ran side by side to the works 
below. The ‘‘giant’’ of No. 1, in 
appearance somewhat like a big fire 
nozzle, tapped this pipe about five or 
six hundred yards above the main mine, 
ready at the touch of Tom Morgan’s hand 
to shoot its white stream into the side of 

the mountain. 

Before beginning work Tom made sure 
that everything was ready. The placer was 
a high, shrubby bank that sloped up steeply 
from the stream and that was closely skirted 
by a stout plank sluice or waterway. Fifty 
yards below the nozzle the brook and pipe 
made a sheer drop of thirty feet over a 
vertical bluff. 

Tom examined the gravelly soil closely for 
trace of ‘‘color,’’ but was disappointed. The 
only thing of interest that he could find was 
a monstrous hole in the bank, twenty yards 
on the upstream side of the ‘‘giant’’ and 
about fifty feet above the base of the steep 
embankment. He climbed up to examine it; 
the hole seemed to have been long deserted, 
for sticks and herbage lay in the entrance 
and the hard soil showed no tracks. After 

hastily peering in he climbed down, turned the 
nozzle valve and began to wash away the bank. 
The water—roaring, sizzling, sputtering— 
spurted against the placer from its two-inch 
nozzle with the tremendous force of a pressure 
of four hundred pounds to the square inch ; and 
wherever Tom directed the stream of water, it 
ate its way into the embankment and caused 
it to cave in. The jet loosened big rocks and 
rolled them down; it uprooted brush and 
dwarfy scrub cedars and tumbled and washed 
them into the sluice. Once in a while Tom shut 
off the valve and cleaned away the rubbish. 
And so he worked, until in the late afternoon 
he was undermining the mouth of the hole. 
The irresistible stream, cutting farther and 
farther back into the bank, chiseled out great 
caverns until the overhanging ledges fell of 
their own weight and were washed into the 
sluice. Ten feet of the hole had fallen and Tom 
had just turned off the water to clean away 
some brush, when a big mass of dirt broke 
loose and tumbled down. But not dirt only! 
Riding the top of the landslide was a huge, 
dark, furry animal that was making the cafions 
and woods echo with its roars and sharls. 
Dowrit rolled, over and over through the mud, 
sometimes on top and sometimes underneath 





its back into the sluice, sixty feet away. It 


dest grizzly in the entire Rockies. 
Tom’s first impulse was to laugh ; 


came to him. As yet the big brute 
had not seen him. It was shaking 


Gjy Grayman ; 


scrambled out—the wettest, mad- | 


then the seriousness of the situation | 







Andrews . 


| its great body to rid itself of water 
| and mud and looking round for 
| the cause of its misfortune. Hop- 
ing to escape notice, Tom cowered 
behind the ‘‘giant.’’ He did not know what 
he should do if the bear attacked him. He 
had no weapons, not even a knife; he could 
not run away, for in the underbrush the bear 
would overtake him before he had fairly 
started. As he desperately searched his mind 
for some other means of escape, the grizzly 
turned its wicked little eyes upon him. 

Tom crouched behind the slender nozzle, 
seemingly unable to move. Twenty yards 
away, the brute rose on its hind legs and bal- 
anced for a moment while it glared at the man; 
every claw on its forepaws stood out like a 
black dagger, and its mouth gaped prodigiously 
as it emitted roar after roar. A moment the 
creature hesitated, as if it were anticipating 
the joy of crushing its victim ; then it charged. 

As a last resort, Tom decided to wait until 
the grizzly came dangerously near, then to 
dodge round the ‘‘giant’’ and run for his life. 
He had put his hand upon the nozzle to steady 
himself for the start, when another plan flashed 
into his mind. Reaching down, he grasped the 
valve to turn on the stream of water. Would 
he never get it open? 

At last Tom had the valve open. Just as the 
grizzly was almost upon him, he grasped the 
handle and turned the stream toward the bear. 

With a thud the powerful current caught the 
beast square in the chest. The bear went down 
under the shock. Seizing his advantage, Tom 
kept the stream trained on the grizzly, which 
gasped and rolled about. Finally the creature 
managed to regain its feet, and it lost no time 
in running beyond reach of the jet, where it 
stalked up and down, growling and roaring and 
working itself into a worse rage than ever. 

Now and then the grizzly charged toward 
Tom, but every time Tom met it with the pow- 
erful stream of water, and it had to beat a 
retreat. It soon learned its lesson, however, and 
contented itself with stalking back and forth 
just out of range. Half an hour passed in that 
way, and the bear showed no disposition to 
leave. Morgan looked at his watch ; it was half 
past five! The water had already been turned 
off at the storage reservoir, and in a few min- 
utes there would be no pressure; his only 
means of defense was slipping from him! 

He was nearly in despair. Fifty yards below, 
the bluff over which the mountain stream and 
the pipe ran cut off his escape in that direction. 
His voice would not carry to the main mine, 
which lay more than a quarter of a mile below 
the cliff, nor could he summon help-from the 
crew at the storage reservoir above. Apparently 
his only course was to fight until the water 
pressure was exhausted, then to run round 
the cliff and make for the mine below ; but he 
had little hope of getting far. 

The pressure gradually decreased, and the 
grizzly came closer and closer. Suddenly Tom 
thought of the waterfall. The brook tumbled 
over the cliff in a straight drop of thirty feet, 
and he remembered that it had hollowed a 
round pool below. He did not know how deep 
the pool was, but even a little water would 
break considerably a jump from the cliff. At 
any rate, to jump was his best chance. 

Measuring the distance with care, Tom sud- 
denly dropped the nozzle and ran straight for 
the waterfall. As he neared the brink he cast 
a glance over his shoulder. The grizzly had 
dodged round the stream from the nozzle and 
was wallowing down the bed of the brook 
toward him. He had no time to lose. 

In knee-deep water Tom edged closer to the 
fall and peered over. The situation was dis- 
couraging, for he had begun to doubt that the 
rock-lined pool below was deep enough to break 
his jump. There was not time to calculate the 
distance—but it looked like a long leap; mis- 
givings began to torture him. Then, as the 
splashing behind him grew loud, he drew back 
and leaped over the edge of the waterfall. 

A moment of terrible uncertainty followed. 
Straight down into the heart of the pool he 
shot. There was a shock of icy water; then 
he sank down, down into its depths until he 
hung motionless. With a few kicks he came to 
the surface again, and looked for the grizzly. 

There, at the brink of the falls, the beast 
stood whining and bellowing, but not daring to 


ce. 








| make the leap. Tom scrambled from the pool, 
rocks and soil, until finally it plunged flat on | 


picked up a stone and made ready to throw it 

at the grizzly with all the force of his arm. 
‘Oh, what’s the use?’’ He threw down the 

rock, laughing nervously. ‘‘But if you wait, 

Bruin, I’ll get some lead for you. ’’ 

| Bruin did wait. Now, when Tom steps out 

| of bed, his feet touch a thick, grizzled fur—the 

| queerest strike that a gold miner ever made. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


HOBBY is an excellent thing to have, 
but don’t stable it at the office. 


Falsehood is Poison—dangerous when placed 
In Truth enough to hide the Bitter Taste. 


HE managers of agricultural fairs the 

country over may well accept the suggestion 
that they offer war savings stamps for premi- 
ums at their fall exhibitions. 


HE Norwegian, Roald Amundsen, who led 

an expedition to the South Pole in 1911, 
recently left Christiania for a long exploring 
trip to the eastward, along the coast of Siberia, 
whence he will drift across the Polar Sea to 
learn whether there is any continental land 
northeast of Alaska, beyond Point Barrow. 
He does not expect to return for five years. 


HE Companion offers these new words for 
a popular tune: 
Keep the old clothes going, 
Do the needed sewing ; 
Though the boys are far away, 
The bills come home. 
If there’s still a lining 
Through the old clothes shining, 
Turn the old suit inside out 
Till the boys come home. 
NOTHER count in the almost intermina- 
ble indictment against the Germans is the 
bomb that seriously damaged the Paris office 
where all the. correspondence and records that 
relate to the French war orphans are handled. 
The calamity only emphasizes the obligation 
that rests on the American communities, organ- 
izations and individuals that have ‘‘adopted’’ 
such orphans, as, for example, the National 
Society of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, which has adopted 1394 of them. 
HE United States government is going to 
set an example in saving print paper— 
rather a tardy one, considering the enormous 
output of printed matter by the many depart- 
ments and bureaus. The Public Printer has 
been ordered to discontinue all publications not 
essential to war activities and to curtail to the 
lowest limit the amount of paper used in really 
essential publications. He is also authorized to 
sell as waste paper hundreds of thousands of 
obsolete and otherwise useless publications that 
have piled up on his hands. 
P were AN fighting forces have never 
before been so far north as our marines 
are at Kola on the coast of Lapland, two hun- 
dred miles within the Arctic Circle. Before the 
war Kola was only a little fishing village, but 
its fine harbor, freer from ice than that of 
Archangel, which is 325 miles farther south, 
tempted Russia to use it as a port of entry for 
the vast quantities of war supplies that were 
coming from America, and to build a railway 
southward from it to the heart of the empire. 
The supplies, which arrived faster than the 
railway could take care of them, have accumu- 
lated at Kola and offer a tempting morsel 
for the German war god. 
HEN, last winter, Mr. Hoover notified 
the late Lord Rhondda, the British Food 





one who seems to be doing nothing can take. 
We have saved the day, if Lord Rhondda was 
right, merely by altering our diet. 


e ¢ 
A SECOND MARNE 


E cannot yet tell what name history 
V V will give to-the great battle of the 
third and fourth weeks of July, but so 
many incidents in it remind us of the famous 
| defeat that Joffre inflicted on the Germans in 
| September, 1914, that we naturally think of it 
as the second battle of the Marne. 
Now as then the battle line stretched from 
|the environs of Paris to the forest of the 
Argonne. Now as then the Germans, flushed 
| with earlier victories over the Allies, pushed 
| forward across the Marne, expecting to pierce 
| the French front and hoping to break an open 


| road to Paris. Now as then came the sudden, 


| unexpected blow on their flank, the crushing 
|in of their line, their hurried retreat back 
| toward the Aisne. And it was Gen. Foch, 
| whose army dealt the decisive stroke in the 
‘earlier battle, who directed the entire Allied 
| forees in the second. 


The parallel must not be too closely pressed ; 





million American soldiers—probably at least a 
third of all the Allied troops engaged—took 
part in this second victory on the Marne. But 
in one great fundamental we may hope that 
the two battles are alike. Just as Joffre’s tri- 
umph delivered the Allies from the fear of 
succumbing to the first tremendous German 
thrust, so Foch’s victory seems to deliver them 
from the fear of the last great German thrust. 
The Kaiser’s gamble against time has lost; 
America was not too late. 

Great as the actual military results of the 
battle are, they are not the chief reasons for 
gratification. The fighting between Soissqns 
and Massiges has proved to us that the Allies at 
last have a perfect answer to the vaunted new 
tactics that won for the Germans the battles 
in March and in May; it has given evidence 
of a waning power and a shaken morale among 
| the enemy ; it has given us renewed confidence 
| in our generalissimo, Gen. Foch; it has shown 
| us that, earlier than we expected, he has the 
| necessary man power to take the offensive; it 
| has demonstrated to the world the splendid 
| fighting qualities of the American soldier, of 
| whom by next year there will be two millions 
in France. It is possible for Berlin to explain 
| the battle as a mere check to the German 
offensive, but it is more than that; it is the 
earnest of that complete and final victory over 
| cruelty and faithlessness which cannot now be 
| far distant. 

In that victory, thank God, America is to 
have a part of which it need not be ashamed. 


ee 
THE WORK OF CONGRESS 


CC messani is enjoying a rest from busi- 





ness until the latter part of August. It had 

been closely occupied in war legislation 
-for more than seven months and had richly 
earned its respite of four or five weeks. 

What has Congress done, and how well has 
it done it? How well it has done it can be de- 
termined only when time has tested the work, 
but what it has done can be described now. 

The effect of almost all the acts relating 





the hands of the President. He can virtually 
| reorganize the government; can administer all 
| the means of internal communication, includ- 
| ing telegraphs and telephones ; can require the 
| producers to dispose of their whole product to 
| the United States and so cut off entirely the 
| Supply to private customers; can restrain or 
regulate the trade of the country and dictate 
| quantities and prices ; can supplement and even 
| override local police regulations. In effect, 
| nearly everything in our lives except our do- 
|mestic and family relations has been placed 


| under the control of the Executive. Of course 


| it was necessary to pass penal laws in order to 
| make secure the President’s powers. That, 


| too, has been done. What the President cannot 
do to make the Republic safe the courts are 
| empowered to do. 

The war is costing us a pretty penny. The 


there are differences as well as similarities | 
between the two situations. One of the most 
striking differences is that a quarter of a/| 


to the war has been to put all authority into | 


Controller, that we had sent to Europe the | appropriations for the current year amdunt to 
last of our surplus wheat from the 1917 harvest, | more than eighteen and a half billions, and 
Lord Rhondda, it is said, cabled back, *‘We | there are two little items that together make 
are beaten; the war is over.’’ But we were | &.. and a third billions more, authorized but 
not beaten. A great movement for economy in 3 - < re 

the use of wheat began, and we have already not yet appropriated. ‘* Authorized ’’ means 
sent to our allies more than 100,000,000 bushels | that the proper officers can make plans and con- 
of wheat saved by our people through cutting | tracts with assurance that the money to pay for 
in half their customary consumption of white | the work will be forthcoming later. To balance 
flour. That shows how real a part in the war | the huge budget, the present taxes, even with 





the new loan already authorized, are insuffi- 
cient. It is to allow committees to devise new 
and more cunning ways to extract dimes and 
dollars and millions from our inexhaustible 
pockets that Congress has suspended its formal 
sittings. We need not have any fear that the 
Ways and Means Committee will not find in 
its hand the power to do the work. 


ox 
THE LANGUAGE OF ADVERTISING 


E have heard of the language of 
V V flowers, which is supposed to be re- 
served for lovers. There are allusions 
in history to the language of diplomacy that 
imply that no word spoken by a diplomat 
| means what it says. Men of science are begin- 
ning to tell us about the language of birds and 
beasts, to which they, and they only, hold the 
| key. But the jargon of art critics and of musi- 
cal critics, although incomprehensible, is meant 
to be understood ; and the jargon of advertisers 
is addressed to plain ordinary readers of plain 
ordinary newspapers and magazines, although 
it grows daily more recondite and mysterious. 
Certain simple terms we have accepted with- 
out exactly knowing why. A woman’s ‘‘sport 
suit’’ is apparently a suit with a belt and four 
pockets. It is disconnected with any known 
form of sport and is largely used for office 
work, shopping and rough weather. Still ‘‘sport 
suit’’ is a cheerful and acceptable word, sug- 
gesting many pleasant things that the wearer 
would be glad to do if she could. A ‘‘tailleur 
suit’’ is merely a concession to the universal 
preference for a foreign over an English word. 
It is not a good substitute, because tailleur 
means tailor, not tailored, or tailor-made ; but it 
appeals to the class of customers who wear ‘‘de 
luxe’’ stockings, carry ‘‘de luxe’’ umbrellas, 
write with ‘‘de luxe’’ pens, mash their potatoes 
with ‘‘de luxe’’ potato mashers, and buy certain 
easily prepared edibles because they will thus 
be spared a ‘‘chef in the cuisine.’’ When it 
comes, however, to a ‘‘trotteour hat,’’ we feel 
that it is time to return to the language of our 
spelling books. There may be such a word as 
‘*trotteour,’’ but the dialect is unfamiliar. It 
implies that the hat is one to trot about in. Most 
| hats are hats to trot about in. Would it not be 
| possible to express that aim and object in the 
phraseology that is officially recognized as the 
| language of the English-speaking race? 
| The strange names that are invented for 
| simple commodities to be used in pantry and 
bathroom are like nothing on earth except the 
names of Pullman cars, those arbitrary combi- 
nations of letters that spell a word that is no 
word, and that afford languid amusement to 
| American travelers. As for the high - toned 
advertisers who dwell upon the ‘‘clean, classic 
beauty’’ of a motor car, who ‘‘interpret winter 
in terms of mole and martin’’ (they probably 
know what they mean), whose wearing apparel 
is ‘‘radiant with the spirit of youth,’’ and who 
appeal to customers ‘‘who have formed the 
habit of being beautiful’’ (a good habit if ever 
there was one), their superiority is so manifest 
that only representatives of the ‘‘beau monde’’ 
(another favorite phrase) feel privileged to 
purchase their wares. A patented ‘‘war-time’’ 
dress is inevitable rather than original. There 
are no ‘‘peace-time’’ dresses in the market. 
Perhaps the patentee had seen that pleasant 
jest in Punch—a cross-grained husband pro- 
testing against extravagance, and a bedizened 
wife repudiating the charge. ‘‘How silly you 
are, George! This isn’t a new dinner dress. 
| This is a ‘rest robe for weary war workers.’ ’’ 
A final protest is in order when we read of 
‘‘summer suits for the boylets.’’ ‘‘ Boylets!’’ 
Does anyone venture to call young Americans 
by such condescending diminutives? Lives 
there in the length and breadth of the country 
a male child, old enough to speak his mind, 
who would stomach the word, or wear the 
clothes associated with it? Never, never, never 
let our youngsters know that such a slur has 
been cast upon their high estate! 


oe ¢ 


LOYALTY AND POLITICS 
"[ tes is the ‘‘offest’’ off year in the his- 











tory of American politics. Not brass 
bands or flaming wall posters or the 
smoothest-tongued ‘‘spellbinders’’ can stir the 
average voter—man or woman this year—to 
partisan excitement or activity. That is well, 
although it is by no means to be wished that 
parties should die or even maintain merely a 
sickly life; this year, and as long as the war 
lasts, party politics should take not.the first 
but the second place in public affairs. 
Both of the great parties are thoroughly 
loyal. How it is with the third, fourth and 
other parties we do not stop to inquire. If they 
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foster disloyalty, there are now laws to deal 
with them. But in each of the great organiza- 
tions that are supported by an overwhelming 
majority of the voters there is a small but 
secretly active minority of disloyal men, and of 
pacifists, who are quite as dangerous. Against 
them only need voters of either party beware. 
Our modern election laws give great advan- 
tages to minorities. A plurality nominates; a 
plurality elects. If there are several loyal can- 
didates for a single office in a primary, and a 
pacifist succeeds in slipping through among 
them all, what is a good Democrat or Repub- 
lican to do at the polls? Surely he should vote 
for the candidate of the other party, if that 
candidate is a true man. If he does not, he gives 
politics the first instead of the second place. 
But if both candidates are sturdily loyal—if 
both of them can be depended upon to support 
the President in all wise war measures—it is 
right and proper for voters to stand with their 
party, whether that party is or is not the party 
of the President. For, outside war matters, 
parties and the men who compose them do 
approach public questions from points far 
apart and reach opposite conclusions upon 
them. For example, if a Republican is a strong 
protectionist, and his party candidate is trust- 
worthy on war measures, it would be politically 
unwise for him to vote for the opposing candi- 
date. 
No one need fear that the people of the 
United States will worship strange political 
gods while the war lasts. German propaganda 
failed when it had every chance and was 
playing on us with a free hand in the days of 
Bernstorff and Boy-Ed. The American voter is 
neither stupid nor disloyal. He will know how 
to defeat all insidious schemes and all half- 
hearted or false-hearted candidates who inter- 
fere with success in our great purpose. 


6 ¢ 


THE GOVERNMENT AND LABOR 


"T= great events on the battle front in 
France occupy so much space in the 
papers nowadays that many important 
decisions are made almost without the knowl- 
edge and certainly without the appreciation 
of the public. That is especially the case with 
regard to matters of labor policy. Steps that 
to persons of conservative temperament seem 
revolutionary are taken without wide discus- 
sion and almost without comment in the news- 
papers; aims that labor leaders used to look 
forward to as attainable only after years of 
struggle are gained over night. 

As a result of one labor disturbance in a 
great machine shop the War Labor Board has 
promptly put thousands of workmen employed 
on government contracts on a basic eight-hour 
day; and as the result of another it has fixed 
a minimum wage for common labor at forty 
cents an hour. It is now considering the appli- 
cation of those rulings to every industrial plant 
in which any government work whatever is 
being done. ; 

In facet, the War Labor Board, which was 
originally instituted as a semi-judicial body 
for the arbitration of labor disputes, is rapidly 
assuming administrative powers that seem 
likely to bring it into collision with the War 
Labor Policies Board, which was appointed to 
consider the standardizing of wages and con- 
ditions of work. Under the chairmanship of 
Prof. Felix Frankfurter the War Labor Policies 
Board has been making a thorough survey of 
the situation, but before it is ready with its 
recommendations it sees some of the important 
matters at issue quietly decided by a different 
board. It may be that the War Labor Policies 
Board will in time reach exactly the same 
conclusions that the War Labor Board has 
leaped to; but if it does not, the foundation 
will be laid for an unfortunate dispute at a 
time when harmony and enthusiasm are abso- 
lutely essential. 

But whatever minor differences may arise 
among the numerous boards that are at pres- 
ent dealing with the many phases of the labor 
question, it is certain that all those bodies are 
aiming to establish really uniform conditions 
among the industries of the nation. Apart from 
any difference of opinion about the absolute 
justice of the conditions established, that is a 
highly desirable object to attain ; for the period 
of labor readjustment that must come after 
the war will be a critical, perhaps a danger- 
ous, period, and every influence that can help 
to stabilize and control the situation will be” 
useful. The purpose of all the government 
agencies that are at work on the problem seems 
fairly uniform and fairly comprehensible, and 
in general it appears likely to satisfy the 
demands of the laboring men. The establish- 
ment of a minimum wage and an eight-hour 
day, already assured in many industries, is 
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probably certain. The insistence on collective 
instead of individual bargaining between the 
employer and his men is almost as clearly to 
be foreseen. Present legislation will permit the 


enforcement of such arrangements only during | 





Ukraine, was killed at Kiev by a bomb thrown 
into his carriage. German reports assert that 


the assassination was plotted by Social Revolu- 
| tionist leaders. ——The provisional government 


at Omsk, in Siberia, has declared itself su- 
preme in Asiatic Russia, said a Peking dis- 


the war; but once accepted they are not likely | }4t-h What relations, if any, it has with the 
to be abandoned, for such a step would destroy | Horvath government, which is in existence in 


the last hope of a peaceful and orderly process 
of readjusting labor to the vastly different 
world that will exist after the peace: treaties 


are signed. 3 , 
CURRENT EVENTS 


ONDUCT OF THE WAR.—On August 1 
the government took over the control of 
the labor supply in the United States. The 
aim is to prevent the wasteful shifting about 
of labor that has been going on and the 
practice of unregulated competition for common 
labor in which most of the war industries have 
been forced to engage.——The Food Admin- 
istration asked householders to reduce their 
consumption of sugar to two pounds a month 
per capita. —— The Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives has 
committed itself to an excess-profit tax ranging 
from thirty to eighty per cent. The new tax 
law that the committee will recommend is 
expected to raise about $4, 500,000, 000. 
e 
ERMAN PROPAGANDA.— Following 
the disclosures concerning the New York 
Evening Mail, Deputy Atty. Gen. Becker of 
New York declared that the Fatherland, pub- 
lished in New York by Mr. George S. Viereck, 
has been subsidized from official German and 
Austrian sources. More than $100,000 was col- 
lected by Mr. -Viereck for the organization he 
established to find agricultural employment for 
German and Austrian subjects in this country, 
but a very small sum appears to have been 
actually spent in that work. 
eS 
HE MOONEY CASE.—On July 27 Gov. 
Stephens of California granted a reprieve 
to Thomas J. Mooney, who was convicted of 
complicity in the explosion of a bomb during 
the San Francisco preparedness parade of 
1916. The reprieve expires December 13. In the 
meantime the governor promises to study care- 
fully all the evidence in this complicated case. 
S 
ALVY TRIAL. — The trial of M. Malvy, 
former minister of the interior in France, 
for disloyalty in office, brought out a good deal 
of damaging testimony, although the three 
premiers under whom he served—MM. Viviani, 
Briand and. Ribot—and his colleague, M. 
Thomas, gave evidence that was favorable to 
the prisoner. ° 


INLAND.—A Zurich dispatch declared 

that the crown of Finland was offered 
to Duke Adolph Friedrich of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, and that he would accept. The 
Finnish Landtag has not yet accepted a mo- 
narchical constitution ; but Judge Svinhufvud, 
who is at the head of the temporary govern- 
ment, is reported to have told the legislators 
that Germany would insist on a kingdom in 
Finland and on a German monarch for the 
new throne. ° 


RELAND.— The House of Commons re- 

jected Mr. Dillon’s resolution condemning 
the Irish policy of the British government, 245 
to 106. In the course of the debate Mr. Dillon 
suggested that the Irish question be referred 
for settlement to President Wilson; but it was 
felt that the President was already too deeply 
occupied to undertake so difficult and delicate 
a task. ° 


USSIA.— London heard from ‘ official 

sources’’ that Japan had agreed to the 
American plan for aiding the Czecho-Slovak 
forces in Siberia, and for offering commercial 
and industrial assistance to a Russia not con- 
trolled by the Germans; but neither at Tokyo 
nor at Washington was the report confirmed. 
— At Moscow it was admitted that the 
Czecho-Slovaks had taken Simbirsk, on the 
Volga, and that the loss of the place was a 
serious blow to the Soviet government. Premier 
Lenine in a. recent speech confessed that, ac- 
cording to the treaty of Brest-Litovsk, Russia 
would have to pay Germany some 6,000, 000, 000 
rubles. He added that the situation of the gov- 
ernment was perilous, owing to international 
complications, counter-revolutionary plots and 
the food crisis. —-On July 25 the Allied embas- 
sies, which have been at Vologda since Petro- 
grad was abandoned by the Soviet government, 
left that city in consequence of a warning that 
they were in danger of being involved in hos- 
tilities there. They declined to go to Moscow 
and departed for Archangel instead. The Arch- 
angel soviet would not permit them to remain 
there, and on July 30 the embassies were heard 
from at Kandalak, a port on the White Sea 
in Russian Lapland. These incidents seem 
likely to complicate still further the relations 
between the Entente nations and.the govern- 
ment at Moscow. On July 30 Field Marshal 
von Eichhorn, the German commander in the 








or near Vladivostok, does not appear.—— A 
national congress has declared Turkestan a 
republic, according to a report from Moscow. 


ia E GREAT WAR 


(From July 25 to July 31) 


The week was occupied by the steady but 
orderly retreat of the Germans from their po- 


sitions in the salient between the Aisne and | 
| 


Marne Rivers. Gen. Foch maintained a con- 
tinual pressure upon them as they did so, and 
more than once apparently hurried them out 
of positions that they had intended to hold 
somewhat longer; but his efforts to crush in 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the supporting points of the salient at Soissons | 
and Reims, and so accomplish the rout and | 
capture of a great part of the enemy’s armies, | 
were frustrated. The Germans concentrated a 


great mass of men and 
artillery at these threat- 
ened points and were able 
to hold them while the 
defeated armies of Gens. 
von Boehn and von Mudra 


tions. 





GEN. FRANCHET DO’ ESPEREY 


Commanding the Allied 


nd All which the Germans strove 
Armies at Saloniki 


to delay the advance of 
the French and Americans, especially at the 
crossing of the Oureq and at the capture of 
Fere en Tardenois, the German supply base. 
The American troops everywhere acquitted 


themselves with honor, and were publicly | 


complimented by the French generals. 

Wher? the week closed it was not yet quite 
certain where the Germans would stop their 
retreat. They were making desperate counter- 
attacks on the French and American troops 
which had crossed the Oureq, and some of the 
villages east of Fere changed hands half a dozen 
times. Both armies of course suffered heavy 
losses. Gen. Foch, by harassing and pressing 
the retreat, was endeavoring to drive the enemy 
back to the Vesle River at least, and seemed 
in a fair way to accomplish that result. More 
than thirty thousand prisoners were taken by 
the Allies between July 18 and July 31. 

There was not much activity at any other 
point on the line of the western front, although 
there were occasional attacks and replies in 
the region south of Ypres. The defeat on the 
Marne seems to have resulted in the exhaustion 
of about all the German reserves that were 
attached to the eastern armies, but the Crown 
Prince of Bavaria still has a number of fresh 
divisions at his command, and the British 
believe that he is likely to launch an attack 
either at Ypres or Amiens as soon as conditions 
south of the Aisne have become settled. 

The American army in France is now organ- 
ized in five corps, commanded by Gens. Liggett, 
Bullard, Wright, Read and Bundy. 

There were indications that affairs in the 
east were approaching a crisis that it would 
; .. be difficult for Germany 
to meet. One report was 
that Turkey had actually 
broken off relations with 
Germany, on account of 
its dissatisfaction over 
the territorial settlements- 
that accompanied the re- 
cent peace with Rouma- 
nia. The Germans have 
also seized the only large 
warship left in the Turk- 
ish navy, ‘‘in payment 
for the Breslau,’’ which 
was sunk while under the Turkish flag. Talaat 
Pasha is no longer enthusiastic over the Ger- 
man alliance, although Enver remains faithful 
to Berlin. 

At the same time it was reported that King 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria had left his capital for 
the benefit of his health. The war is increas- 
ingly anpopular with his subjects. 

Allied aviators bombed Constantinople and 
attacked many points behind the German lines, 
particularly in Lorraine. ; 

The British cruiser Marmora was torpedoed 
and sunk; ten men are missing. 

Baron von Hussarek is the new Austrian 
premier. The Austrian army is crippled by 
continual desertions of southern Slav soldiers. 
At least 100,000 are in hiding in the mountains, 
according to the Serbian minister to France, 
who adds that they mean to strike a blow for 
the independence of their race in codperation 
with the advance of the Allies in Albania. 

The strike of the British munitions workers 





ADM. VON HINTZE 
German Foreign Secretary 


ended on July 29; the men returned to work. | 
The Cuban House has passed a compulsory | 


military service bill. It is planned to send at 
least a regiment of soldiers to France. 

The Germans have fined Antwerp a mil- 
lion franes, because a number of pro-German 
Flemings who arranged a demonstration were 
severely beaten by the people of the city. 


| 
| 
} 
| 


were slowly extricated | 
from their difficult posi- | 
There was some | 
very fierce fighting in the | 
rear - guard actions, by | 




















Which Puffed Grain 
Do They Like Best? 


Find that out. 
each way of serving. 


All Puffed Grains— Rice, Wheat or Corn — 
are airy, toasted bubbles. 


And find which tastes best in 


All are steam-exploded. 


And a fearful heat brings out in each a most 
delightful flavor. 


Yet they vastly differ. 


Not Once-a-day Foods 


You need all three; for these are morning, noon 
and night foods, and you want variety. 


In no other form is Wheat, Corn or Rice any- 
where near so enticing. Nor so easily digested. 


These are the finest of grain foods. 
They are by far the best-cooked grain foods. 


They are the only grain foods made by Prof. 
Anderson’s process, by which every food cell is 
broken. 


To children they are food confections. Yet 
they are simply grain foods in which every atom 
feeds. Such ideal, hygienic foods that one never 
need restrict them. 


Keep all three kinds on hand. 





Puffed 
Rice 


Puffed 
Wheat 
All Bubble Grains 
Each 15c—Except in Far West 


Corn 


Puffs 














With Cream and Sugar 
Any Puffed Grain tastes like 
bubbled nut meats. 


In Bowls of Milk 
‘Puffed Wheatis generally preferred. 





Mixed With Fruit 
The Rice or Corn is considered 
most delightful. 


On Ice Cream 
Or in candy making, the Rice 
or Corn seems daintiest. 


(1971) 
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DREAMER AND DOER 
C8y Bartlett Brooks 


DREAMER and a doer 
Were born the selfsame day, 
Grew up and dwelt together 
In comrade work and play. 


The dreamer sent his fancy 
On classic fields to roam, 

The doer fashioned temples 
From common clay, at home. 


The dreamer saw a kingdom 
Where right ruled everything, 

Where justice dwelt with liberty 
And every man was king. 


The doer fought, triumphant 
Through hatred, pain and dearth, 
To bring the Kingdom nearer 
Of peace, good will on earth. 


The dreamer saw his Master, 
Compassionate and mild. 

The doer toiled and suffered— 
Lifted the crippled child, 


Led forth the blind and erring, 
Till in his face men saw 

The Master’s spirit shining 
And touched his robe in awe. 


How could that mystic dreamer 
Such wondrous visions see? 

How could the toil-worn doer 
Rise to such mastery? 


How could the dreamer triumph? 
How could the doer plan? 

Ah! You have read the answer! 
They were the selfsame man! 


Fare forth, my valiant doer, 

Where storm-tossed pennons gleam, 
But lose not, in thy striving, 

The vision and the dream! 


°° 
THE UNWELCOME ANGEL 


NE evening after dinner Robert Sander- 


son walked into his father’s study with 
a troubled face. 
‘‘What’s the matter, my boy?” asked 
the older man. 

“Nothing very serious, I guess,’’ said 
the son, “only I’m up against a decision, and, as 
you know, I don’t like to be driven to that. It’s 
against my nature.” 

“What’s the decision that you have to make, 
Robert?” 

“Just this,” replied the younger man. “The firm 
has offered me the managership of the branch in 
St. Louis, and I don’t know whether to accept or 
not. They want my decision to-morrow morning, 
and I don’t know what to do. You see, I’m not 
worried about the branch in itself. It is successful. 
The thing that troubles me is whether I’m big 
enough to swing it. There’s more money in it than 
in my present job, and I shall have a chance to 
show what’s in me, if there is anything. But I know 
my job here as superintendent, and this other is a 
leap into the dark. And yet it seems to be the part- 
ing of the ways: it’s either take this now or settle 
down in the present job forever.” 

“I know what you’re facing, Robert,’ said the 
father kindly. ‘‘None of us likes to be driven face 
to face with a difficult decision, and yet all grow- 
ing men have to face it. It is only the static persons 
who are never troubled by it. I should be anxious 
about you if, after five years as superintendent, 
they hadn’t seen fit to offer you this position. Deci- 
sion has been forced on you by opportunity. And 
let me say further that the greater responsibility 
that opportunity opens up always leaves the right 
sort of man anxious and sober. You’ll pardon my 
illustrating what I mean from the Bible. 

“Do you remember how young Gideon was 
threshing wheat by a cave one day to hide it from 
the Midianites, who were oppressing his people, 
when the angel of the Lord came and told him to go 
forth as leader and redeem his people? And he 
said, ‘Alas, O Lord God! for because I have seen 
an angel of the Lord face to face.’ That angel was 
about as welcome to Gideon as this larger oppor- 
tunity is to you. He accepted the responsibility and 
succeeded, but just at that time he wished the 
angel had appeared to some one else. 

“As I follow the stories of Bible leaders I find 
that nearly all of them had this shrinking in the 
face of new responsibility. Moses had it when 
God told him to go to Pharaoh. Isaiah had it 
when God told him to preach to the people of 
Judah. Jeremiah had it when he was called to 
prophesy; and said, ‘Woe is me!’ Saul had it when 
he was called to preach, and he hid his face and 
sank to the ground. Yet none of those men failed. 
I think that their very modesty was part of their 
qualification for big things. They knew a big job 
when they saw it. And no man is fit for a big 
job until he has measured it and learned to respect 
its implications. On the other hand, only a craven 
backs away when a big opportunity challenges 
him. You know the old saying: ‘To dare to fail is 
noble; to fail to dare is ignoble.’ I’d take the dare 
and leave the rest to God. If He has called you, 
He’ll equip you, as He did those other men.” 


es 
THE RESTORED PERSPECTIVE 


RS. NEALE, whose pretty, tired face 
M showed lines that so young a face should 

















not have shown, was “picking up” the 
nursery. It was foolish of her, but none 
of the everyday tasks fretted her quite 
so much as putting the nursery to rights. 
It was because she never seemed to “get any- 
where” with it. How could one expect to, with 
three babies, the oldest of whom was only four— 
and a boy, at that? 

“And of course,” Mrs. Neale said to herself, as 
she heard swift footsteps on the piazza, “of course, 
somebody has to come when I’m in the middle of 
it!’ She was so tired that there were tears in her 
eyes. 

She heard Cora, her substitute for a maid, trail- 
ing to the door; then a clear voice called up: 

“Molly Neale, do you want to do a deed of 
mercy?” 

Mrs. Neale drew a long breath of relief and 
looked down over the banisters. 

“Upon general principles, judging by my present 
feelings, I should say that I didn’t. But you might 











present your case, if you have the courage. I’m 
| glad to see you, anyway, Jean Winslow!” 
Jean ran swiftly up the stairs. 

“Were you in the nursery? It’s shameful of me 
to interrupt, but I’m horribly twisted and I need 
to be untwisted. Molly, let me have a peek at your 
mending basket, will you? No, I won’t touch a 
/thing—on my honor. I just want the ‘tout and 
| scramble,’ as my young sister says.” 

“What in the world —’ Mrs. Neale cried. But 
she went and got the mending basket. 

Jean looked at it and drew a long breath. 

“Thank you,” she said solemnly. ‘That restores 
my perspective. I knew it would.” 

“Would you mind explaining?” Mrs. Neale 
asked. 

“Not at all—now that I have regained my sense 
of proportion. I went over to Amy Collier’s yester- 
day. And Amy, you know, has a maid and never 
so much as sews on a button. I came home feeling 
like a rag bag, very much abused by fate. Why 
should Amy Collier never lift a finger and I be 
perpetually driving mine to hated tasks? There 
was no justice in the world! I had a horrid eve- 
ning; but suddenly in the middle of the night it 
came to me that better people than I—you, for 
example—had things to do that made me a drone 
by comparison. That’s all. I’m untangled now. 
Molly Neale, this is the dearest room! How do you 
ever have the heart to shake up that hollow where 
that adorable baby’s head has been? I don’t envy 
Amy her pillows, Molly! There, I’m going, though 
you may not think it!” 

After Jean had gone, Mrs. Neale stood still for 
a moment; then, with a sudden tender gesture, 
she lifted the little pillow to her face. For some- 
times she, too, had envied Amy Collier. 


ee 


A BUSH FIGHT IN AFRICA 
A GRAPHIC account of a German attack on 


a field dressing station situated in the East 
African bush is given by Mr. Francis Brett 
Young in Marching on Tanga. In a second, he 
says, our surroundings were swept with Maxim 
fire and bullets were singing everywhere. Our 
stretcher bearers and ward orderlies were scatter- 
ing in every direction. I shouted to a wounded 
Baluch jemadar to keep the wounded men to- 
gether. Keeping as low as we might, we crawled 
out of the bullet-swept area and ran into the bush. 
We were fifteen men in all with one rifle among us. 
We halted, breathless. For a moment the firing 
had stopped. Then the Germans came on with a 
rush, sweeping through the dressing station, now 
inhabited only by the dead, and, having found it 
empty, dashed along hot on our track. We set off, 
scrambling through the bush as fast as the slowest 
of the wounded could go. Then, to my horror, the 
bush suddenly ended. We came without warning 
to one of those wondrously beautiful glades of 
waving grasses; our only chance lay in keeping 
to the edge of the bush, which was dense and 
almost entirely of thorn. There was only one way 
of penetrating it: to lower your head, sheltered 
by the wide helmet, and dive through, heedless of 
torn clothes or flesh. As long as your eyes were 
safe, the rest of your body did not matter. 

I ordered my party to scatter over a wider area 
and to preserve as well as they might the main 
direction. For a little while they tried to obey me, 
but fear drove them together again. We were like 
birds being beaten from a cover. Our greatest 
hope of escape was the falling of darkness. Never 
was night so long in coming. 

In the thick of the bush, we came at last to a 
muddy creek, some tributary of the Pangani. We 
clambered up the far side of the gully and pierced 
its screen of thorns. The wounded men were fail- 
ing. We beat through a few yards of thorn and 
emerged upon yet another little creek. And here 
I saw our greatest chance of salvation. We were, 
indeed, in a great swamp. I told the rest to follow 
me exactly, and led them a strangely twisted 
course, crossing and recrossing the gullies, turning 
sharp in my tracks, making an utterly baffling 
maze of footprints. At the end of it I felt that we 
were considerably safer. 

Then suddenly we heard the Germans near us, 
and stood quite still. This, it seemed, was the end. 
Very well; let them find us. 

Dead still we stood, listening to their approach. 
Then we heard them go away. Night was falling; 
in the swamp it was already dark, and from the 
innumerable slimy pools of the gullies arose a 
shrill chorus of frogs. This sound made me realize 
suddenly the vast animation of the bush through 
which we had been fighting our way for our very 
lives, and its complete indifference to the end of 
our struggle. It brought the whole incident down 
to its proper proportion. I sat down on the thorns 
—what did I care for thorns?—with my heart going 
like a steam hammer, and laughed out loud. 
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“CARRYING ON!” 


N the very night that he got news of his son’s 

death in France Sir Harry Lauder, the Scot- 

tish singing comedian, had to appear at a 
London music hall and sing his songs—tender, 
comic, broadly farcical—to the usual laughing, 
applauding throng. He says, in A Minstrel in 
France, that it seemed to him he could not do it. 
And yet he felt that he must not disappoint those 
who expected to hear him. 

I would not see anyone that night when I reached 
the theatre. I stayed in my dressing room, and 
Tom Vallance stayed with me, and kept everyone 
who tried to speak with me away. There were good 
folk, and kindly folk, friends of mine in the com- 
pany, who wanted to shake my hand and tell me 
how they felt for me, but he knew that it was 
better for them not to see me yet, and he was my 
bodyguard. 

“It’s no use, Tom,” I said to him again and 
again, after I was dressed and in my make-up. I 
was cold first, and then hot. And I trembled in 
every limb. ‘“They’ll have to ring the curtain down 
on me.” 

“You'll be all right, Harry,” he said, ‘‘so soon 
as you’re out there! Remember, they’re all your 
friends!” 

But he could not comfort me. I felt sure that it 
was a foolish thing for me to try todo; that I could 
not go through with it. And I was sorry, for the 
thousandth time, that I had decided to make the 
effort. ; 

A call boy came at last to warn me that it was 
nearly time for my first entrance. I went with 
Tom into the wings and stood there, waiting. I 
was pale under my make-up, and I was shaking 
and trembling like a baby. And I wanted to ery off. 
But I remembered my boy, and those last words 
of his—“Carry On!” I must not fail him without 
trying to do what he would have wanted me to do! 

My entrance was with a lilting song called I 








Love My Jean. And I knew that in a moment my 
cue would be given, and I would hear the music 
of that song beginning. I was as cold as if I had 
been in an icy street, although it was hot. I thought 
of the two thousand people who were waiting for 
me beyond the footlights—the house was big, and 
it was packed that night. 

“T can’t, Tom—I can’t!” I cried. 

But he only smiled, and gave me a little push as 
my cue came and the music began. I could scarcely 
hear it; it was like music a great distance off, 
coming very faintly to my ears. I said a prayer, 
inside. I asked God to be good to me once more, 
and to give me strength, and to bear me through 
this ordeal that I was facing, as He had borne me 
through before. And then I stepped into the full 
glare of the lights. 


NATURE’S MONUMENT TO 
WASHINGTON 


HE great stone face known as “The Old 
Man of the Mountain,” which from Indian 
times to the present has excited the wonder 

and the admiration of every visitor to the Fran- 
conia Notch in New Hampshire, has a rival in 
California. The face in the West is not quite so 











clearly cut as the face in the East, but the remark- 
able fact is that it bears a striking resemblance to 
the face of George Washington. 

Partly walling in the Chatsworth Valley near 
Los Angeles is a long, jagged ridge of peculiar 
rock formation that has been carved by nature 
into all sorts of fantastic shapes ; here, standing out 
prominently, is the profile likeness of the Father 
of his Country. From the proper angle, the eyes, 
nose and mouth, and even the arrangement of the 
hair, reveal a likeness to the features of our first 
President that, as the illustration shows, is readily 
recognized by everyone who beholds. Because of 
its immense size the face may be seen for miles, 
and, of course, it is a much reverenced curiosity. 
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“HALF FUN AND WHOLE EARNEST” 


S young Mrs. Pulsifer left her companions at 
the corner, Jean turned to Hortensia with 
an inquiring lift of the eyebrows. 

“Well, Tensie? Anything but an acquisition, Z 
think. I wish she hadn’t joined!” 

“But she’s tremendously clever with her fin- 
gers,” said Hortensia. “You said that, didn’t you? 
She got her dressings right the first time of fold- 
ing; her first visit to the workroom, too, and the 
more the better, you know. We’re there to do 
things. It isn’t a club.” 

“Indeed it isn’t! One of the reasons I object to 
her is that she seemed to think it is—and to want 
the floor, at that.’ 

“She’s quite a talker,” Hortensia admitted, ‘and 
a little obtuse, or she would have felt the response 
wasn’t general. But perhaps by another time she 
will have learned; besides, we do talk more than 
we did at first, now we’re getting used to the 
work.” 

‘Now, Tensie Trefethen! What’s the use? Do 
stop trying to be charitable and own up. I know 
you didn’t like this Mrs. Pulsifer a bit better than 
I did—as if I céuldn’t read your absurd, transpar- 
ent countenance by this time! You thought she 
was horrid!” 

“Well—rather,” said Hortensia, surrendering 
with a laugh. “It wasn’t because she’s a chatterer, 
though; I could forgive her that. It was the way 
she made fun of her family—and to people who 
scarcely know her, and most of whom don’t know 
them at all. I had to laugh for she was funny, but 
I didn’t like it.” 

“Nor I,” agreed Jean. “That story about the 
new range her husband insisted on buying when 
she wanted another kind, and the way it misbe- 
haved and spoiled the dinner the first time his club 
met at their house—it was funny, it was very funny 
—only, somehow—well—I couldn’t help feeling 
that she was talking in what our Irish Maggie 
used to call ‘half fun and whole earnest’—airing a 
grievance under the guise of a joke, you know. 
Maybe it’s a mean suspicion, but I can’t help 
feeling it’s a sore subject in the Pulsifer house- 
hold, and one that Mr. Pulsifer is all too used to 
being nagged about. Perhaps I oughtn’t to say 
so ar" 

“Yes, you ought!” cried Hortensia. ‘You’re help- 
ing me to get things clear in my own mind. That’s 
just the difference—‘half fun and whole earnest.’ 
I’d been wondering why I detested Mrs. Pulsifer 
for telling tales about her family, and enjoyed it 
when Mrs. Quilton did—and with her gift for bur- 
lesque Mrs. Quilton made her husband lots more 
ridiculous ; and that tale of how he hunted the burg- 
lar with her curling irons grabbed up by mistake for 
his pistol—I laughed till 1 wept! But it was all 
pure fun, with no camouflaged resentful domestic 
earnest in it—no grievance, no prickles. If Mr. 
Quilton had come in and heard his wife telling 
that absurd story about him, he would have laughed 
as hard as anyone and wouldn’t have minded a 
bit, don’t you see? But if Mr. Pulsifer had happened 
in while Mrs. Pulsifer was describing that dinner, 





poor man, he’d have been humiliated; he’d have 
wanted to bolt for home and hide in the coalhole; 
I’m sure he would!” 

“Something like it,’ Jean agreed. “I faney you 
have hit on the right test for family anecdotes told 
in public anywhere. If the ones they’ve told about 
would laugh, too, if they could hear, then it’s all 
right; if they’d feel ashamed, or aggrieved, or 
miserable, then it’s family disloyalty and social 
bad taste to tell tales.” 

“Ves,” said Hortensia, “‘that’s it. That’s what all 
of us felt, too, whether we defined it to ourselves or 
not. We all laughed at Mrs. Pulsifer’s story, and 
we all laughed at Mrs. Quilton’s; but it was a 
different sort of laughter, you could tell in a minute. 
One kind was polite and amused and a little 
shocked and half-reluctant, and the other was just 
jolly and joyous.” 

“I hope Mrs. Pulsifer noticed the difference,” 
suggested Jean. “Seems to me she was rather 
quiet after we left the hall. Perhaps she was 
doing a little thinking.” 
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THE JAPANESE HEAD BUCKET 


LTHOUGH Japan is wide-awake and pro- 
A gressive, many of the old-time customs, 
especially those of home and family life, 
change slowly. The people of the interior are very 
simple and primitive; the style of living in most 
of the villages is exactly as it was hundreds of 
years ago. Except in the vicinity of the coast cities, 
a country bride still decorates her hair with nu- 
merous shell and metal pins, and her dower is 
considered as incomplete without a set of spinning 
and weaving implements. They may never be used, 
but they must be part of the dowry. One article, 
however, is never included. It would be considered 
as a very bad omen to take a flax box on account 
of its resemblance to the kubioke, or head bucket, 
which was an essential article in the household of 
every warrior of feudal times. 

The kubioke is a round, wooden box, entirely 
different in shape and make from any other box in 
Japan. The bottom, which looks like a flat, wooden 
plate with a narrow rim, has in the centre a sharp, 
hardwood spike. The cover is a wide strip of thin 
wood curved round a plain top; it fits closely over 
the rim and hides it entirely. 

Although every samurai owned a kubioke, the 
warlike mission of many of them was, of course, 
never fulfilled. But it was desirable, in those days, 
to be ready. Unpreparedness implied a taint of 
cowardliness, and the mission of the head bucket, 
although gruesome, was honorable as well as 
tragic. 

At that time a political offender of samurai rank 
was not arrested and tried. Instead, he received, 
by the hand of a court messenger, a most formal 
and courteous note, intimating that it was well 
understood in court circles that he would always 
retain the honor of a noble samurai. The samurai 
knew at once what was meant, and, sending a re- 
turn message of formal thanks to the lord for his 
honorable generosity, he quietly settled his affairs, 
bathed, washed his hair, donned the white death 
robe, and then, with all the customary ceremony, 
he accepted the “honorable death” by committing 
hara-kiri. His head, wrapped in white paper, was 
placed in the kubioke, a white linen cloth with his 
crest was laid over the top, and it was sent in the 
care of a trusted retainer to the court. After being 
seen and identified, it was returned to the family 
with courteous expressions of regret and sym- 
pathy. 

In olden days the head bucket was always kept 
in a high, narrow closet with sliding doors, close 
to a certain alcove that is considered as the place 
of honor in every Japanese house. Now, however, 
it is frequently tucked away in a half-forgotten 
corner of the storehouse, or, as in some of the 
country homes in the northern provinces, put to 
the practical use of holding coils of hemp, ready 
for the twisting and spinning that occupy the serv- 
ants during the long winter evenings. The head 
spike makes it especially convenient for the pur- 
pose; there is, in fact, a similar arrangement in 
a flax box. It is that similarity which makes a flax 
box too suggestive to be included in a dower, where 
only good-luck emblems are welcome. 
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EVEN HE HAD FEELINGS 


Tee Topeka State Journal tells a court-room 
story that throws a new light on the sensibil- 
ities of offenders against the truth: 

“Why did you strike this man?” asked the judge 
sternly. 

“He called me a liar, Your Honor,” replied the 
accused. 

“Ts that true?” asked the judge, turning to the 
man with the bruised face. 

“Sure, it’s true,” said the accuser. “I called him 
a liar because he is one, and I can prove it.” 

“What have you to say to that?” asked the judge 
of the defendant. 

“It’s got nothing to do with the case, Your 
Honor,” was the unexpected reply. ‘‘Even if I am 
a liar, I guess I’ve got a right to be sensitive 
about it, ain’t 1?” e 


A CLOSE OBSERVER 


FTER witnessing the performance of a blind 
pianist, says the American Medical Journal, 
one Irishman remarked to another: 

“By the powers, that’s the best music I ever 
heard with me two ears.” 

a does pretty well for a blind man, doesn’t 
e + aad 

“He does, indeed, but I was just thinkin’ of wan 
thing.” 

“What’s that?” 

“It wouldn’t make any difference to him if he 
wasn’t blind.” 

‘Why not?” 

“Well, I was watchin’ him all the evenin’, and 
he never looks at the piano, anyhow.” 


og 


HE HAD HAD ENOUGH ATTENTION 


OR the apt word and the ready reply, the 
American soldier is certainly not behind his 
allies, the Tommy or the poilu. The Boston 

Herald tells of a Yankee “doughboy” in the Phil- 
ippine insurrection who was knocked out by a 
bullet in the leg. 

As he lay there helpless, unable to drag himself 
to a place of safety, two more bullets whisked up 
and embedded themselves in other parts of his 
body. At the third hit he raised himself painfully 
and, shaking his fist in the direction of the Moros, 
shouted: 

“Shoot some one else, you bloodthirsty murder- 
ers. I’m not the whole American army!” 
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A VACATION ON THE COMMON 


BY MATHILDE R. VANNER 


VERY Boston boy and girl knows the squirrels on the 
Common. They have long been as much a part of that 


famous place as the Frog Pond, which has no frogs, or 


the Soldiers’ Monument that stands on the hill nearby. The 
Common without the squirrels would be as lonesome as the 
Public Garden, on the other side of Charles Street, if it should 
’ Jose the swan boats from the lake. 

Last summer I stayed in the city during the long vacation 
from my work as a school-teacher, and nearly every day I 
walked across the Common. Like many other persons, young 
and old, I got into the habit of carrying nuts for the squirrels, 
and soon they came to know me as one of their special friends. 
Whenever I walked along one of the shady paths, a squirrel, 
or sometimes two or three of them, would come loping toward 
me across the green lawns or from the trunk of a neighboring 
tree. Often they would run up my dress and perch on my 
shoulder without waiting for me to sit down on a bench, or 
even to pause in my walk. 

I came to know my squirrel friends so well that soon I could 
tell them apart, and for several of them I had names. There 
was one that I called Snapper, because he snapped his tail 
so smartly as he came leaping across the grass to greet me. 
Snapper was a handsome gray squirrel, rather larger than 
the others, and he seemed to keep by himself most of the 
time, instead of sharing his fun and his food with the 
others. I could not tell whether he did it because he pre- 
ferred to, or whether the others kept away from him. 
Usually I found him under the trees near a path that runs 
through the middle of the Common, or else up in the branches, 
chattering noisily if anything had frightened or displeased 
him. 


Nearly every day I sat awhile on the steps of the beautiful | 
band stand. There Snapper would find me, and be fed with | when I came back from Maine in September.’’ 
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peanuts from a paper bag or poke his nose into the pockets 
of my. coat in search of crumbs. One day I put my hat down 
on the step beside me, and Snapper, after he had eaten, curled 
up there and had a nap. In many ways he made himself more 
at home with me than the other squirrels did, although I | 
noticed that there were only a few persons that he allowed 
himself to be friendly with. 

So it went all through July and August; and then one day, 
early in September, a strange thing happened. I learned that 
Snapper was not the right name of my favorite squirrel, but 
that he had another name, and that he was not really one of 
the Common squirrels at all. 

This is the way that it came about: I was reading a book 
under a tree one afternoon, with Snapper curled up on my 
hat beside me, when I heard a little boy not far away call | 
out, ‘‘Twinkle, Twinkle! O Twinkle, Twinkle, Twinkle!’’ 

He was a bright-eyed lad in a white suit, and he had a | 
paper bag in his hand. As he walked along the path he looked | 
eagerly first to one side and then to the other and kept call- | 
ing, ‘‘Twinkle, Twinkle! O Twinkle, Twinkle, Twinkle!’’ 

‘*Probably he is calling his dog,’’ I said to myself. I looked | 
round but could see no dog. 

Then the boy came nearer and called again, louder this | 
time: ‘‘Twinkle, Twinkle! O Twinkle, Twinkle, Twinkle!’’ | 

Suddenly I felt something stirring beside me. I looked and 
saw that Snapper had leaped off my hat and was standing | 
up in the grass. His bushy tail was twitching and his eyes 
shining like beads. An instant he stood that way, looking 
toward the boy in the white suit, who was coming nearer. 
Then he went over the grass in long leaps toward the path, just 
as the boy was again calling, ‘‘ Twinkle, Twinkle! 0 —’’ The 
call ended in a cry of delight as Snapper—that is, the squirrel 
that I had been calling Snapper—fairly flew into his arms. 

Then the boy sat down under a tree near mine, still holding 
the squirrel tight, and talking to it so fast that I could catch 
only a word now and then. It was plain that they were old 
friends, and it was hard to tell which was the gladder to see 
the other. 

Pretty soon I moved over nearer to them and said, ‘‘You 
seem to know that squirrel pretty well.’’ 

‘*Know him!’’ repeated the boy, looking up at me. ‘‘Of 
course I do! He’s mine!’’ 

‘*Tell me about it,’’ I urged. ‘‘I’ve seen Snapper every day 
all summer, so I know him pretty well, too.’’ As I spoke, I 
sat down beside him. 

‘‘Why, his name is not Snapper,’’ said the boy. ‘‘It is 
Twinkle, and I’ve had him ever since he was just a baby 
squirrel. I live out in Arlington, and when father and mother 
and I went to Maine in June we did not know what to 
do with ''winkle. We couldn’t take him, for there were cats 
where we were going, and I couldn’t bear to keep him in a 
wire cage. The neighbors were going away, so we couldn’t 
leave him with them. Then at last I thought of bringing him 
to the Common, for I thought perhaps the other squirrels 
here might be his cousins. I felt sure that he would be safe 








here all summer and that I would find him waiting for me 
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THE BLACK-HAIRED PRINCESS 


BY JOHN CLAIR MINOT 


It happened once in the olden day, 

In a wonderful land that is far away, 

A Princess lived who was good and fair, 

And her only unhappiness was her hair. 

For her hair was black as the ebony tree 

That, grows in India over the sea; 

It was black as the wings that the ravens spread 
When they fly from the tree tops overhead; 

It was black as the midnight stream that lies 

In a land that is under starless skies. 


Now the Princess longed for golden hair, 
And she went to the King in her despair. 
“Oh, why must my hair be black?” said she. 
“It matters not that it falls to my knee! 

The hair of a Princess should be like gold, 
For such is the way that the tales are told. 
Have | done wrong, or what is amiss 

That | should have black hair like this?” 


The good King smiled,— his hair was gray,— 
And he answered the Princess in this way: 
“My daughter, why is it | love you well? 

Why is it the people proudly tell 

Of the things you say and the things you do? 
Because your heart is good and true! 

Because you are modest and kind and sweet, 
And thoughtful of everyone you meet! 

And that is the truth of the thing, | hold, 

That the hair matters not if the heart is gold!” 


The story in some way traveled round, 

And shortly the happy Princess found 

That all of the people called her fair 

Without regard to the hue of her hair, 

But wholly because of the very thing 

That her father had told her, the wise old King! 
And ever after they did their part 

By calling her Princess Golden Heart. 





While the boy was rattling off his story he was at the same 


time petting his squirrel and feeding it with nuts from his bag. 


‘*How quickly he knew you when you called!’’ I said. 

‘‘Of course Twinkle knew me! Why shouldn’t he? He 
belongs to me, and I am going to take him back to Arlington. ’’ 

‘*‘Why do you call him Twinkle?”’ I asked. 

‘* Because his eyes are so bright,’’ answered the boy. ‘‘Why 
did you call him Snapper ?’’ 

When I gave my reason, the boy laughed and said, ‘‘Well, 
I’ll make that his middle name. And I’m glad you were so 
good to him all summer. But I know that he missed me.”’ 

I was sure of that, too, and was glad indeed that my little 
squirrel friend and his master were together again. The last 
I saw of him was when the boy—I did not think to ask his 
name — was going toward Park Street to take the car for 
his home in Arlington. Twinkle was in the boy’s pocket, with 
his head sticking out, and his bright eyes were looking back 


| over the Common, where he had passed his summer vacation. 
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A TALE OF A SEESAW, SEE? 
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BY M. LOUISE BAKER 

















SYLVESTER FLYNN WAS VERY THIN, 
AND VERY TALL WAS HE. 

ORLANDO PRATT WAS VERY FAT — 
O MY! O MERCY ME! 


_IN FESTIVE MOOD THEY SOUGHT THE WOOD, 


TO TRY UPON A TREE, 


AS PLAYFUL PRANK, UPON A PLANK, 
THE GAME OF SEESAW, SEE? 
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THE “PUDDING” ALL, AS | RECALL, 
WAS GIVEN MASTER FLYNN; 


AND FOR YOUNG 
THE END WAS 


PRATT, DESPITE HIS FAT, 
VERY SLIM. 


FLYNN TOOK HIS PLACE WITH NATIVE GRACE, 


THEN PRATT TOOK HIS WITH GLEE; 
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THE BIRD FAIRY 


BY ANTOINETTE DeC. PATTERSON 


T was a very good thing, Christina’s mother said, that 
I Uncle Benny came home from seafaring only on rare 
occasions and stayed but a short time when he did come; 
otherwise she was sure her little daughter would have been 
quite spoiled. All Christina had to say was, ‘‘Buy me a 
doll,’’ or ‘‘ Buy me a picture book,’’ and off went Uncle 
Benny to the nearest shop. 
But on this visit the old gentleman did not know what to 
do, for that morning Christina had said, *‘ Buy me a fairy!’’ 
Now, Uncle Benny knew very well that fairies cannot be 
bought, but he did not wish to disappoint Christina; so he 
looked into every shop window as he went down the street, 
hoping that something like a fairy might just possibly appear | 
in one of them. Suddenly he stopped at a window filled with | 
the most beautiful birds. Why, he asked himself, could not he | 
and Christina play that that largest one, with the gorgeous 
green and blue feathers, was a fairy that had become a bird? | 








No sooner had that idea entered Uncle Benny’s head than | 
he stepped into the shop and bought not only the bird but a 
lovely gilt cage as well. ‘‘For,’’ said he to himself, ‘‘that | 
wicker one would never do in the world; a fairy must have a | 
fitting place in which to live.’’ 

Christina came running to meet Uncle Benny as she heard | 
his step in the hall. ‘‘ Have you bought me a fairy ?”’ she asked. 

Uncle Benny handed the little girl the cage. ‘‘Her name | 
is Toucanella,’’ he said, ‘‘but at present she is in the form of | 
a bird. ”’ 

Christina was almost too delighted for words. ‘‘ Uncle | 
Benny,’’ she cried, ‘‘you are the bestest uncle that ever lived!’’ 

Toucanella soon grew to be very much at home with Chris- | 
tina. There was never any trouble about her food, for, although | 


| cake was frequently offered her, she seemed to like nothing 


so well as bread crumbs. ‘‘It was a change,’’ Uncle Benny 
said, ‘‘from all the fancy dishes she had been used to in fairy- 
land. I imagine you’d like bread crumbs, too, Christina, if 


| you had been fed all your life on honey and nothing else. ’’ 


But one morning, about ten days after Toucanella’s arrival, | 


IT WAS TOO GREAT—THIS SUDDEN WEIGHT; 
IT SPOILED THE GAME, YOU SEE! 
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Christina came to her uncle with the tears running down her 
cheeks and an empty cage in her hands. ‘‘Uncle Benny,’’ 
she sobbed, ‘‘the spring of the cage door must have been 
broken, for I found it wide open—and Toucanella gone! She 
must have flown out of the window—poor, dear Toucanella!’’ 

For 2 moment Uncle Benny, who had never seen Christina 
in distress before, did not know what to say. Then suddenly 
his face brightened. 

‘‘Dear Christina,’’ he said, ‘‘don’t you think that maybe 


| Toucanella had grown tired of being a bird, and so, while we 


were all asleep, turned into a fairy again and let herself out 
of the cage ?’’ 

Christina stopped crying. ‘‘Maybe that’s just what hap- 
pened,’’ she agreed. And then she added, ‘‘But, Uncle 
Benny, don’t, please, ever buy me any more fairies—for you 
see I could never be sure of their staying.’’ 

So Uncle Benny, who was going away that very afternoon 
on another voyage to far-off lands, promised that when he 
came back he would bring with him another Toucanella— 
who this time would be just plain bird and nothing else. 
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TO CRACK | 


1. HYDRA-HEADED FISH 


I am a fish; change my head, I am an animal. 

I am a fish; change my head, I am a musical 
instrument. : 

lam a fish; change my head, I am a similarity. 

lama fish; change my head, I am the abbrevia- 
tion of one of the United States. : 

lamafish; change my head, Iam a competition. 

I am a fish; change my head, I am a loud noise. 


2. RIDDLE 


No man has seen the first of it, 
No man may see the last; 

It’s always here, and coming, 
It’s always here, and past. 

We take it and we spend it, 
We gain it and we lose, 

We use it or we waste it 
In any way we choose. 

We measure it from day to day, 
Yet find no ends, no middle. _ 

I’ll hope you’ll have enough of it 
To guess my pleasant riddle. 


3. FRACTIONAL CURRENCY 


One half of a apres acer three fourths of a height 
plus one half of a cord equal a coin. 

One third of a continent plus one fourth of an- 
other continent plus two ninths of any continent 
equal a coin. 

wo thirds of a limb plus one half of a tool equal 
a coin. 

One half of a bird plus three fifths of a color 

equal a coin. 
wo fifths of a weapon plus one half of a stone 
plus two thirds of a metal equal a coin. 


n 
One half of a period of time plus three fifths of 
a musical instrument equal a coin. : 
Two fifths of danger plus one half of cowardice | 
equal a coin. 


4. THE SCHOOLBOY’S PUZZLE 
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The teacher asked the class to write some pa- 
triotic resolutions. Patrick King’s was so good that 
the teacher asked him to put it on the blackboard, 
which Patrick did in his best lettering, as shown 
in the sketch. Can you decipher his resolution? 


5. CHARADES 


“ first has many cubic feet; 
fy second is a span; | 
va | whole the sailors of the fleet 
ft handle, every man. 
My first is seen where flames are red ; 
My second comes when years have fled ; 
My whole the careful builders know 
Where soil is marshy, loose or low. 
| first within earth’s orbit lies ; 
My second is the mountain range; 
My whole grows yellow ‘neath the skies 
Where snow is something rare and strange. 
| first is part of every orb; 
My second in the garden grows; 
My whole, when autumn days are here, 
The lover of the apple knows, 





6. CENTRAL ACROSTICS 


A B Cc 
xxXXxx xxXxx xxXxx 
xxXxx xxXxx xxXxx 
XXXXX XXXXX XXXXX 
XxXXXxX xXxxXxx SER EK 
xXxXxx xXxXXxx xxxXxx 


(a) Cross words: a city in Italy, a city in Egypt, 
wise men, used at dinner, a multitude; central 
word: a great river. 

(b) Cross words: pleated lace, a Greek theatre, 
a large spoon, to stop, a tree; central word: a tree. 

(c) Cross words: a coin, an empire, a puzzle, to 
make smooth, open; central word: a powerful | 
poison, 





7. WORD CHANGES 

Change dale to hill, one letter at a time, using 
—_ three other words. 

Change wind to bird, one letter at a time, using 
-_ one other word. 

Change hair to bald, one letter at a time, using | 
—_ three other words. 

Change moon to sun, one letter at a time, using | 
only two other words. 

Change house to home, one letter at a time, using 
only one other word. 

Change miss to hit, one letter at a time, using 
war | two other words. 

Change good to bad, one letter at a time, using | 
only two other words. 
Change hot to cold, one letter at a time, using 
only two other words. 

Change one to ten, one letter at a time, using 
only two other words. 

Change oat to wheat, one letter at a time, using 
only three other words. 


8. SCRAMBLED LETTERS 
Add one letter and take away one, and make a | 


beloved poet. RLTIHEIT 
Add one letter and take away one, and make a 
sail. NETSEA 


Add one letter and take away one, and make an | 


ancient coin. OOLSBO | 
Add one letter and take away one, and make 
the smallest. IMNNIMM 


| 

9. GEOGRAPHICAL SQUARES 
One of the United States, a narrative, a girl’s | 
name, principal or chief. | 
One of the United States, unfastened, a narrow | 
strip of leather in a shoe, small inSects. } 
One of the United States, a round, metal band, | 


| 


a small item, a precious stone. | 


| by any word or words made of the 


| resides; behead me, I am springs; transpose me, le 


I am a billow; behead me, I am in good health; 
behead again, I am a measure of length; behead 


| and curtail, 1 am the sign for an English pound. 


11. DUPLICATED WORDS 


Just as “began” (beg an) completes the first 
sentence, each of the sentences wy J be completed 
etters taken in 

the same order. 

He — recounting his experiences, and finally 
revealed his purpose to —— other subscription. 

She is lacking , but wise enough to keep her 
temper —. 

Reginald held in his —— confectionery and —— 
flowers, which dropped when the maid said, ‘‘Not 
at home.”’ 

To — persuasion and more force was —, but 
gave us some satisfaction. 

With the great ——- is accepted gracefully, but 
some resort to vigorous —. 





12. MUSICAL PUZZLE 


Add a letter to a girl’s name, and find a musical | 


instrument. 


Add a letter to a murmur, and find a musical 


instrument. 

Add a letter to and not, and find a musical in- 
strument. 

Add a letter to suffering, and find a musical 
instrument. d 

Add a letter to elliptical, and find a musical in- 
strument. bas 

Add a letter to peewtaing to them, and find a 
musical instrument. 

Add a letter to to stick, and find a musical in- 
strument. 

Add a letter to an ugly old woman, and find a 
musical instrument. 


13. KITTY KAT AND THE LETTERS 


Blanks to be filled with the plural of letters, as 
a’s or d’s. 
Miss Kitty Kat, beneath the trees, 
While smelling clover, smelled some —, 
Which made poor Kitty snort and sneeze 
And swelled her wee pink nosie. 
Up in the tree she spied some —-; 
They watched her close: they knew her ways! 
And so were safe through long, glad days 
Up in their nest so cosy. 
Now, Marjorie, to pick some —, 
Went in the garden, if you please, 
And straightaway the little — 
Told Kitty of wee Mousie. 
And Kitty Kat stretched wide her — 
In glad and wondering surprise, 
And then went, looking very —, 
To find the wee thing’s housie. 
She looked around to find some —— 
To tell what tactics next to —; 
But Mousie hid behind some shoes: 
(Did little Marjorie lose ’em?) 
But Kitty steps along with — 
And soon poor Mousie Gray she —; 
And so, ho more now, if you please, 
Our story grows too gruesome. 


14. FLORAL TRANSFORMATIONS 


Change a letter of a flower, and find a stratagem. 
Change a letter of a flower, and find diurnal. 
Change a letter of a flower, and find to change. 
Change a letter of a flower, and find a coin. 
Change a letter of a flower, and find vexes. 
Change a letter of a flower, and find an agricul- 
tural implement. 
Change a letter of a flower, and find a girl’s name. 


15. FRACTIONAL TREES 


One third of a lad plus one third of a citizen plus 
one fourth of a ruler equal a tree. 
One half of a bird plus three fourths of a support 
equal a tree. 
wo thirds of a bone plus one half of something 
used in the laundry equal a tree. 
Two fifths of a month plus three fifths of a fruit 
equal a tree. 
wo fifths of to remove plus one half of close 
equal a tree. 
One half of a season plus one fourth of fortune 
plus one half of a spice equal a tree. 
One half of a job plus one fourth of warmth equal 


| a tree. 


One half of a President plus one half of a cushion 
equal a tree. ; 
One half of an insect plus one third of wealth 


| equal a tree. 


One half of an island plus one half of suffering 
equal a tree. 

One half of cordage plus one half of a design 
plus one half of an incline equal a tree. 

One fourth of a beverage plus two sevenths of a 


' duck equal a tree. 


Three fifths of reproach plus one half of a burden 
plus one half of a tool equal a tree. 


16. GEOGRAPHICAL TRANSFORMATIONS 


Add a letter to a vegetable, transpose, and find 
a ye in Ohio. - 

Add a letter to a kingdom, transpose, and find a 
city in New York State. 

Add a letter to to fly rapidly, transpose, and find 
a pe! in Michigan. s . 

Add a letter to to be ill, transpose, and find a 
city in Ohio. 

Add a letter to at the present time, transpose, 
and find a city in Ohio. 
_ Add a letter to a bird, transpose, and find a city 
in Wisconsin. 
_ Add a letter to a gem, transpose, and find a city 
in Pennsylvania. 
17. REVERSING THE 

MAGIC SQUARE 


6 1 Add up the rows, col- 
umns and diagonals sepa- 


rately, and it will be found 
yl 5 3 that each of the eight rows 


gives the same total—15. 
Now rearrange eight of 
the figures, the 5 remain- 

18. PRESIDENTIAL ACROSTICS 
The primals and finals will be found to spell the 
names of two of the Presidents of the United 











ing in the middle square, 
A so as to produce eight 

totals, no two of which 
shall be alike. 

















| States. A relative; a seaport in Russia; minute; 
to restore to health; to annul; to raise up. 


Primals and finals spell the names of two of the 
Presidents of the United States. Depressed; a 
man’s name; to torture; a group of islands in the 
Pacific; a metal; wrongdoing; solitary; a fish. 








Answers to Puzzles in June 13 Issue 


1. Trip, joy—Troy. Guest, monolith, bag—Genoa. 
News, wander, sink—Newark. Rifle, store, 
trance—Florence. 


2. (a) Cold, Opie, line,deed. (b) Link, idea, Neal, 
kale. (ec) Dish, idea, seam, hams. 

3. TALC 4. Mirror. X. Ruler. 
HALO 5. 1. Post + ring — string + stone — 
EDAM = =one. 2. Reel—eel+dome—D= 
YELP ome. 3. Settee + ladle —lad — eel+- 
OKKA _ reel—eel=setter. 
UPON 6. Rod, doll, rat—dollar. Lad, rim, e 
TAXI W—dime. Race, tent—cent. Quart, rat, 
He 4 wren—quarter. Keep, Hannah, fly— 


penny. 


| 7. Panel, grape, fudge, paint, March—nadir. 


10. WORD TRANSFORMATIONS 


oo 


. Wheelbarrow, 


I ama word of seven letters, meaning to be in- | 9. Defi-ant. Pli-ant. C-ant. Gi-ant. R-ant. Ex- 


flated ; take a letter away and transpose me, I am | 


orbit-ant. Domin-ant. Eleg-ant. 








Until September 28th Only 


: “8” Combination 
Aluminum Cooking Set 
N the 28th day of September will ter- 


minate one of the most popular offers 
ever made to Companion subscribers. 


Orders mailed at your post office after 
that date can only be accepted upon a new 
basis, requiring the payment of a much larger 
amount in cash. Only a little more than six 
weeks, therefore, remain in which to obtain 
the Set upon the special terms offered below. 





SEGRESCRERREeeeeeES 











Covered Kettle Double Roaster 








Steam Cooker Pudding Pan 


Casserole Double Boiler 


The Housekeeper’s Delight 


HERES a Set of cooking utensils that will go a long way to- 
ward satisfying the desire of every housekeeper for a complete 
aluminum kitchen outfit. The Set consists of four pieces, so made 
that they fit together perfectly in various combinations to form 
eight different utensils such as are needed in the kitchen every 
day the year round. Each piece is of solid aluminum, which 
cannot flake or rust off like enamel. The Set is one of the most 
attractive as well as most practical articles we have ever offered. 














WHAT THE SET WILL MAKE 


6-Quart Covered Kettle 6-Quart Preserving Kettle 
Double Roaster Colander Steam Cooker 
2'4-Quart Deep Pudding Pan 2'4-Quart Double Boiler 
Covered Baking Dish or Casserole 




















Sites EIGHT combinations made by this Set would cost at 
least $5.00 if purchased separately. We are anticipating a 
very large response to our liberal Offer, and have contracted for 
a large number of these Sets so that no one may be disappointed. 





How to Get this Fine Set 


Send us one new yearly subscription (not your own) for The Youth’s 
Companion, with 60 cents extra, and we will send you one of these “8” 
Combination Aluminum Cooking Sets. The Set sent by express or parcel 
post, charges to be paid by receiver. If parcel-post shipment is desired, ask 
your postmaster how much postage you should send us for a 3-lb. package. 


NOTE. This Set is given only to a present Companion subscriber to pay him 
for introducing the paper into a Lease where it has not been taken the past year. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 881 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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N Relief for 
Hay-Fever 
Sufferers 


The Hayes Method 


Indorsed by doctors, ministers, lawyers, and 
hundreds of people all over the world as Safe, 
Reliable and Efficient. 

The itching, sneezing, cough, wheezing and 
asthma can be stopped and normal health re- 
stored, so that you can stay at home in comfort, 
work, sleep and enjoy life. 


Write for Bulletin Y-189 and blank for 


Sree examination, and start treatment 
atonce. Fees moderate. Address, 


P. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., Buffalo, N. Y. 


P.S. Let us advise you in advance of the 
attack if possible. 


Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. 














MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. Nosalves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U.S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 
C. E. BROOKS, 470J State St., Marshall, Mich. 


Rider Agents Wanted 
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DELIVER 
and 30 DAYS TRIAL. Send for big ke: 
free catalog and particulars of our} 
Factory-direct-to-Rider marvelous 
offers an 





and TRACTOR BUSINESS 
$90 to $300 Per Month 
Thousands have learned herein 6to8 


weeks and are making bi 
repair-men, drivers an 


2097 Oak St., Kansas City, Mo. 


j ; 
Sheerest Silks to 3 





Every- 
thing 
in 
family 
sewing 
done 
equally 

well 


The New Companion Sewing Machine 
is equal to every requirement of home 
sewing. It is equipped with complete set 
of best attachments and will yield equally 
good results whether the work be the finest 
tucking on sheer material, or hemming, 
ruffling, quilting or braiding, up to sewing 
on heavy suitings. 


Try It Three Months Before Deciding. 
Our plan makes it possible for you to try 
this high- arene machine in your home for 
three months before deciding. If not satis- 
factory we refund your money and take 
back machine at our expense. Full partic- 
ulars sent upon request. 


Our Low Prices Will Surprise You. Our 
unique system of selling direct from factory 
to home effects a large saving for each 
purchaser. We offer a choice of seven 
Styles, including foot treadle, electric and 
rotary models, guarantee each machine 
for twenty-five years, and pay all freight 
charges to your nearest freight station. 
Shipment made from four conveniently 
located shipping points in Eastern, Central 
and Western sections. 


A post-card request brings you our free 
illustrated booklet and attractive terms 
by return mail. Write to-day. 


ERRY MASON COMPANY 











PE 
; Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. ; | 








Cuticura Heals 


Itching Burning 
Skin Troubles 


All druggists; Soap 25, Ointment 25 oY 50, B, Talogen es. 
Sample each free of “Cuticura, Dept. B, 

















THE YOUTH’S ee ees is an_illus- 

trated weekly paper for all the family. 

ite subscription price LF sag a year, in advance, 

including postage prepaid to any address in the 

United State: to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 

countries. pj — Ay at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 

Noy Se Subscriptions may begin at any time during 

Mone bre Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
Ecotty to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Gomnanion when sent by 
Faail, should be by Post Office | Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Upon the receipt of money by us, the 
date after the address on the next issue of your 
paper, which shows when the subscription expires, 
will be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable . 
PERRY MASON COMPANY | 

The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 











LOSS OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


INCE it is sometimes very difficult for a 
physician to determine the actual con- 
dition of an unconscious person, it is 
evident that in doubtful cases there is 
not much reason to hope that the person 
who has had no medical training will be 

able to solve the problem. Yet a solution is often 
necessary in the interest of the patient, for treat- 
ment that would do good in one case may be in- 
jurious in another. Fortunately, the diagnosis is 
not always so difficult, and in many cases it is not 
difficult at all. 

Among the common causes of unconsciousness 
are: an epileptic attack, fainting, injury to the 
head, tumor of the brain, apoplexy, brain disease 
(such as meningitis or softening), sunstroke, aleo- 
holism, poisoning by opium or some other drug or 
by gas, uremia or Bright’s disease, coma caused 
by diabetes, and hysteria. The diagnosis is, of 
course, much easier when the unconscious person 
is not a stranger, for then you may know many 
facts that will help you to form a correct conclu- 
sion. If, for example, you know that the man is a 
drunkard, your presumption will be that he is un- 
conscious from alcoholic poisoning, although the 
possibility of a head injury from a fall must be 
borne in mind; or if you know that he is a sufferer 
from epilepsy, Bright’s disease or diabetes, you 
may be pretty sure of the real cause of his trouble. 

There is one pitfall that you should carefully 
| guard against—thinking that because there is an | 
| odor of alcohol about the unconscious person he 
is intoxicated. One of the first things the ordinary | 
Samaritan does for an unconscious person is to | 
attempt to force some brandy or whiskey down his | 
throat; the alcohol is spilled about and so the | 
man’s ‘reputation suffers and perhaps his life is | | 
lost through a mistaken diagnosis of drunkenness | 
that leads to the postponement of necessary treat- | 
ment. 

The first thing to do is to examine the head to | 
see if there is a fracture of the skull, and the nose | | 
and ears to see if there is any bleeding from them, 
for that may indicate fracture when none can be | 
felt. Then you should look ‘at the pupils of the | 
eyes; if they are dilated, there may be apoplexy or 
poisoning by belladonna or cocaine. If they are 
markedly contracted, there is great probability of 
opium poisoning. If a corrosive poison has been 
| taken, the burns can be seen by examining the 
; tongue and the mouth. If the tongue has been 

bitten, it will be suggestive of an epileptic attack. 

If the person is breathing heavily or snoring, and 
' there is no smell of alcohol, the case is not im- 
probably one of apoplexy. If there is a peculiar 
sweetish or aromatic odor to the breath, the case 
may be one of diabetic coma. 

There are many other signs, but it is needless to 
catalogue them here, for only those persons who 
have had a medical training would appreciate 


them. 
@ 8 
THE POINT OF VIEW 


T was Lena’s week to wash dishes and 
Rita’s week to wipe them. Lena worked 
silently, with her lips, if Rita had but 
noticed it, set in a line that indicated 
resolve. Rita worked gayly, chattering 
every minute. Presently she dropped a 

fork. She picked it up and tossed it into Lena’s 

dish pan. ‘“‘Company’s coming,’ she announced 
blithely. 

Lena fished the fork out and laid it carefully 
aside. She washed the pile to the last saucepan; 
she scraped the sink; 



































| sorbed in her own news, failed to notice. But she 

| did notice the fork finally. 

| “You’ve forgotten the fork,’’ she said, as she 
turned away with a pile of dishes. 

“No, I haven’t,” Lena replied. “I’ve struck.” 

Rita whirled round, to the imminent danger of 

the cups and saucers in her hands. 

“Struck!” she cried, ‘“‘Lena Richards, what on 

earth do you mean?” 

“Just what I said. Do you realize that you drop 
something every single time I wash dishes—some- 
times two or three things?” 

“But, Lena—how absurd! As if it took half a 

| second to wash a fork over!” 
| “Even atone fork a meal,’”’ Lena said inexorably, 
| “it would mean twenty-one forks a week, ninety 
| forks a month, more than a thousand a year. It 
| takes some time to wash a thousand forks.” 

“If you take it that way,” Rita exclaimed in 
| disgust. 
| “] do—I take it that way. Not so much for the 
, time as because it gets on my nerves.” 


| 


| peared —her thinking dimple, Cousin Theodora 
| called it. 
| Three days later when Lena went to Rita’s room 
ready for an afternoon of calls, she found the 
room empty. A paper was pinned to the door, on 
| which Rita’s gay little writing ran: 
“I’m going on, Lena dear. I’ve waited six min- 
| utes. Yesterday I waited seven. Six minutes a day 
is 2190 minutes, or 36% hours, or a day and a half 
| a year. I felt I couldn’t waste it. Rita.” 
\ 


last of all, she rinsed out | 
the wiping towels—all in silence, which Rita, ab- | 


“Oh!” Rita said thoughtfully. Then a dimple ap- 


Lena frowned indignantly. Then a reluctant | 


“Quits. L.C. R.” 
Then she started for the Andersons’. 


es 


MOSUL, THE MODERN NINEVEH 

OSUL, the modern Nineveh, toward which 
M at last accounts the British forces were 

moving, is a picturesque but not altogether 
attractive city, according to Mr. William Warfield, 
who describes the town in his book, The Gate of 
Asia., The houses are built of irregular blocks 
of stone laid in thick mortar. They are usually 


covered with a white stucco, made by burning the | 


local gypsum rock. The roofs, of the same material 


as the walls, are usually flat, with a waist-high | 
Door- 


parapet, but are not infrequently domed. 
ways are often made of slabs of the easily carved 
gypsum. 

The streets are narrow and aimless, forming a 


maze of tangled lanes. As there is no system of | 


sewerage whatever, they serve as repositories for 
all the filth of the houses that border on them. 
They are rarely so wide that more than two men 


can walk abreast. As a result of the fine dust, the | 


filth and the glare of the sun on the white walls, 
ophthalmia and lung diseases abound. The flies, 
which breed in the open refuse heaps in astonish- 
ing numbers, swarm over everything. They cause 
the button, common also in Aleppo and Bagdad, 
an ailment that resembles a carbuncle and that 


| persists for several months and leaves an ugly 


scar. 

Opposite Mosul, across the river, are the last 
vestiges of Nineveh, capital of the second of the 
world’s great empires. In places, great walls of the 
ancient city, built of tremendous masses of sun- 
dried brick laid on a high, broad wall of cut stone, 
are still traceable. The city was further protected 
by a moat into which the waters of a small river 
could be conducted. It was hewn to a depth of 
twenty feet and a width of fifty yards and, like the 
walls, is in evidence to-day. 


Two mighty mounds, situated a mile to the east | 


of the river and somewhat more than that distance 
apart, contain the principal ruins. The more north- 
erly is called Kuyunjik, the shambles, because 
here a party of Yezidis, fleeing from Kurdish per- 


secution to take refuge in the city, were overtaken | 


and slaughtered. 

In this mound Layard found the remains of Sen- 
nacherib’s palace, built about 700 B. c. 
trophies of Assyrian art are now in the British 
Museum. Layard was followed by the equally 
thorough Prof. King, who has left nothing to be 
seen of the old palace except dust and a single 
broken bas-relief, destined, no doubt, to be used 
for mortar before long. 


The southern mound covers the ruins of Esar- | 
haddon’s palace. Because it is the site of a village | 
in which is the reputed tomb of the prophet Jonah | 


it has been jealously guarded. 


es 


THE FUNERAL PROCESSION 


N affecting little incident that illustrates the 
spirit of loving comradeship that under the 
strain of war binds all France together like 

one family is told by Mrs. Mary King Waddington 
in My War Diary. 

I went to the owvroir this afternoon and found 
our cashier, who had just arrived, rather nervous 
at being late. I thought she had had bad news of 
her husband, who is at the front; when she ex- 
| plained, I learned that it was a different matter. 

She was standing at the door of her house with 
| only a shawl on her shoulders when she saw a 
| hearse pass, with a small coffin, evidently that of 
| a child, and a soldier walking behind it quite alone, 


erying. She said that something—she did aot know 


what—moved her to run out into the street. She 


| went out, slipped her arm into the soldier’s and 


walked along with him. A fat old concierge next 
door did the same thing, first stopping and buying 
| @ few pennies’ worth of flowers from a cart to put 


| on the coffin. Several others joined them, and by | 


| the time they reached the cemetery there were a 
| dozen persons walking behind the hearse. 
| The poor man was too dazed at first to speak, 
but finally told them that it was his only child; 
his wife was ill, and he had twenty-four hours’ 
leave to come and bury the child. He gave his 
name and address, and would be so grateful if 
some one would look after his wife. He was going 
back to the front that night. 
Jeanne went over the next day, found the poor 
woman in a miserable little room, ill and de- 


and try to find some work for her when she gets 
stronger. 
ee 


WHY THE CROP FAILED 


powers of imagination and exaggeration on the 
fruits of their labors. 

In a railway train, says the Argonaut, the con- 
versation turned to gardening. 


the papers, all the fishermen are cultivating 





| “TI guess,” said Johnson, “none of you ever saw | 


| such parsnips as I grew last year. Why, do you 
know I had to hire a steam derrick to get them 
out of the ground.” 

“Talking about parsnips,” said Perkins, meekly, 
| “reminds me of some I once grew out in Missouri 
| to try the effect of a patent fertilizer my brother 

had discovered. The result was astonishing. Those 
parsnips for size easily beat all records, and just 
how far the root penetrated into the earth we could 
only guess. But to our disappointment the plants 
suddenly sickened and died.” 

“That was certainly a pity,” said Johnson, sar- 
castically. ““What was the matter with ’em. _ 
grew their strength, I suppose?” 

“Well,” replied Perkins, calmly, “we found on 
afterwards; it was because the end of the eoeed 
had been eaten off by rabbits in Australia.” 


ees 
URBANE 


Tes: MY, in his third year, moved to the coun- 
try. His parents thought that the city was no 
place for a growing boy, but they had not 
consulted Tommy. It rained during the first long 


day in the new home, and Tommy, forced to re- | 


main indoors, made repeated trips to the windows 
to look out. 

“Why isn’t anyone passing?” he asked his 
mother again and again. ““When is some one going 
by? No one is going by now, either. I want to go | 
back to New York,” he concluded firmly. 


Its finest | 


| pressed. A neighbor looked after her. Of course | 
the owvrier will see that she is properly cared for, | 


F we are to judge by the stories that appear in | 


war gardens, and exercising their well-known | 


| look of amusement crept into her eyes. She found | 
| a pencil -_ added one line to the notice: 





for Handsome 
tailored -to-your- 
measure Suit! 


An amazing offer! A high- 


grade suit cut to your individual 
measure — tailored with all the skill and 
style that only the best custom tailors can 
give. A special proposition to introduce to 
the readers of this journal the wonderful 


values offered by our system 


of tailoring. Nothing else 


like it—no value to equal it. 
La 
> 
*. 














| | Wehave no agents, no dealers, no trav- 
eling salesmen. Our values make their own 
customers, and once a Bernard-Hewitt cus- 
} tomer, always a Bernard-Hewitt customer. 
| Send for our free catalog today. See how 


Our Plan Saves 
You $10 or More 


on every suit—and gives you real 
individuality in your dress—clothes that are 
tailored to fit you and you alone— reflect 
your personal tastes. Our line includes 
all the latest fabrics and patterns— fancy 
weaves, checks, invisible plaids. We make 
a special feature of guaranteed all-wool 


Blue Serge 


for only $20—an unheard of value 
in these days when serges are soaring out of 
sight. We pay shipping charges. We take 
all the risk, you none—we guarantee com- 
plete satisfaction in every particular. Best 
quality linings and trimmings. Write to- 
day. Get clothes made in the latest ap- 

roved city styles by reliable custom tailors. 

he best dressed men in America are wear- 
ing them. Don’t delay—write NOW! 


Catalog 


|FREE! 


Our big, new Fall and Winter book 
is ready for you. Contains samples of latest 
woolens, plain and fancy fabrics, a splendid 
assortment to choose from—and every one 
a real value which we are confident that 
you cannot begin to equal anywhere else. 


It is your guide to correct and eco- 
nomical clothes buying. Mail coupon below 
or write, mentioning this publication, so we 
can identify this special offer. 


LOWEST Prices on 
Men’s Furnishings 


Our catalog also lists, describes and prices 
our line of the smartest, most_ up-to-date men's 
hats, shoes and furnishings. Our prices are re- 
markably low. 
For instance, we sell six five-ply hand laun- 
dered stiff or soft collars for only 75c— 
identically the same quality collars 
that sell anywhere else for 
each. Other 
articles priced 
corresponding- 
ly low. 


Mail 
This 
Coupon 


Or send your 
name and address 
plainly on a post card. 
















2D. Our big money-saving 
Malas 2 catalog will come by 
ered return mail. Send the 


coupon for it today and 
see the many wonder- 
ful bargains it contains. 


| i eeeene lll nemeenlllieenetlieentienteneteediemeadllemeelllieendandieneaeee 5 
Bernard-HewittGCo. Desk G=778 
424-434 So. Green Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me your new Fall Catalog. 
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NATURE & SCIENCE | 


“CRE 


LECTRICITY versus STEAM.— Mr. E. W. 

Rice, Jr., president of the American Institute | 
of Electrical Engineers, says that electrifying our | 
steam railways would save the country 100,000,000 | 
tons of coal a year. On the few hundred miles 
where electricity has taken the place of steam the 
capacity of tracks and other equipment has in- 
creased fully one half. Mr. Rice says that electric 
engines speed up schedules as much as twenty- 
five per cent, and cold weather that paralyzes the 
steam line does not hurt the lines that are operated 
electrically. Of the 150,000,000 tons of coal used in 
1917 to operate the steam roads two thirds could be 
saved under electric power, and thus ten per cent 
of the ton mileage of all of the roads that now haul 
coal could be applied to other uses. Besides the 
waste of coal, 40,000,000 barrels of oil, or nearly 
fifteen per cent of the total output, goes to engines 
and could be saved by using electricity. Mr. Rice 
considers it to be appalling that twenty-five per 
cent of the total amount of coal that we mine every 
year is used to operate our railways under such in- 
efficient conditions that it requires an average of 
at least six pounds of coal to the horse-power hour. 


HEATING CHEATERS.—In Philadelphia the 

position of traffic policeman is open only to 
men who are six feet or more in height. Such posi- 
tions are so much sought after that many appli- 
cants who fall short of the required height by 
only a small fraction 
of an inch are tempted 


ing on their heels. Ac- 
cording to the Edison 
Monthly, an ingenious 


ity is now used to cir- 
cumvent the trick, and 
any attempt to register 
a fraudulent measure- 
ment is disclosed at 
onee. The applicant, 
as he stands on the 
platform under the 
slide rule, sets his feet 
upon two metal plates 
that are 
trifle above the plat- 


large enough to 
covered by a man’s 
heels, and when the 
candidate stands with 
his heels on the floor 
the plates are so de- 





make a contact and 
form a circuit that lights a lamp overhead. As long 
as the man stands with both heels on the ground 


to cheat a little by ris- | 


Why every American boy should join 


application of electric- | 





| 


| 


normally a | 


form. They are just | 
be | 


pressed that they | 


the lamp stays lighted, but the moment he raises | 


either heel the smallest part of an inch the con- 
tact is broken and the lamp goes out. So does he. 
CANNED-FOOD MYTH.—It is generally sup- 
41 posed that canned foods will spoil and soon 
be unfit to eat if they are left in the original tins 
for any length of time after the tins are opened. 
According to the American Food Journal, a recent 


investigation shows that there is no ground for | 
that belief. Canned milk is usuaily kept in the tin | 


until it is all used, sometimes for days, and shows 
no deterioration; and laboratory tests show that 
such foods can as safely be kept in a tin can as 
in a tin dish. Cans of tomatoes, corn, string beans, 
sauerkraut, apples, pineapple and pumpkin were 
opened and allowed to stand from one to three 
days. The contents were then examined chemically 


N these times when military affairs 
are of such vital interest, every 
real boy wants to understand all 
about rifles and how to handle them. 

Moreover, anyone who has ever 
done any shooting will tell you that 
rifle shooting is the greatest sport 
going, and a most beneficial one, too. 
It trains the eye, the hand and the 
entire nervous system. It develops 
the invaluable qualities of concentra- 
tion, perseverance and fair play. 

Like the great Boy Scout movement, 
the Winchester Junior Rifle Corps is 
a nation-wide organization, open to 
every boy of good standing in his com- 
munity. The age limit is 18. Its 
membership is growing daily. There 
is hardly a town now that has not got 
its local W. J. R. C. Headquarters. 
There is probably one in your town, 
where you can register as a member 
and get the Winchester Button which 
your membership entitles you to wear. 
Your hardware or sporting goods dealer 
is probably a representative. If you 








Winchester Sharpshooter Medal 


the Winchester Junior Rifle Corps 


cannot get full particulars from him, 
write to National Headquarters direct 
for full information. 


Get your chums to join 


Why not get together a dozen or more 
of your boy friends who want to learn 
more about rifle shooting and organize 
a local unit of the National Winchester 
Junior Rifle Corps. 


Later on when enough crack shots 
have been developed among you, the 
National Headquarters will arrange 
matches between picked teams from 
the different local units and units in 
other sections of the country. 


It takes five boys to make up a team, 
so if you want to get in on these matches, 
that’s all the more reason for getting 
together with your friends and organ- 
izing a local unit of the Winchester 
Junior Rifle Corps. 

But remember that the Winchester 
Junior Rifle Corps is organized to en- 
courage individual marksmanship, so 


the first thing for you and your chums 
to do is to start in now, practicing to 
earn the Marksmanship and Sharp- 
shooter Medals and Diplomas. 


If neither you nor your chums own 
a .22 caliber Winchester, you can buy 
one for a very reasonable sum from 
your dealer—who has a rifle to suit 
every boy’s pocketbook. 


The right rifle to use 


It doesn’t make any difference what kind 
of model you buy, but it must be .22 caliber 
Winchester. It doesn’t make any difference 
in your shooting whether you get a low priced 
single shot rifle or a fine repeater. The 
accuracy of a Winchester is in the barrel and 
the same quality of steel and the same care in 
boring goes into all. 


The same care that is taken with Winchester 
guns is taken with Winchester ammunition. 
The two are made for each other. 


Get started today. Go to the Winchester 
Junior Rifle Corps Headquarters in your 
town and register as a member. If you can- 
not get all the particulars there, write direct 
to the Winchester Junior Rifle Corps, 
National Headquarters, 275 Winchester 
Ave., New Haven, Conn., Div. 1475. 


for increased acidity and the presence of tin and 
iron, as well as for taste and odor. In. most cases 
the increase in acidity was very slight, the amount 
of tin and iron was infinitesimal, and taste and 
odor were normal. It is undoubtedly better not to | 
keep canned foods in open tins, because the can 
with its jagged edge is neither a safe nor an at- | 
tractive dish; but so far as wholesomeness is 
concerned there is no danger. 









MODEL 06. Take-down Repeating .22 caliber rifle, 20-inch round barrel. Shoots three 
sizes of ammunition. The most popular .22 caliber repeater ever placed on the market 





Take-down .22 caliber single shot rifle. 
light-weight gun made in two sizes 


WINCHESTER 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 


LL ABOARD THE AIRSHIP.—In an article | a tenprtend, 


entitled~ Commercial Aéronauties, in the 
Quarterly Review, Mr. Claude Grahame-White and | 
Mr. Harry Harper give an interesting forecast of | 
the passenger air craft of the future, a machine that | . 
is amphibious, being able to alight both on land and | 
on water, and, indeed, navigating three elements 
—water, earth and air. It is likely to be driven by | 
gasoline turbines that deliver many thousands of 
horse power; and its propellers will have blades 
that ean be varied in pitch, so that they will adapt 
themselves automatically to any speed, high or | 
low. The hull of the large passenger air craft, 
which will resemble in some respects that of a 
ship, will represent in its shape the latest knowl- 
edge that science can impart as to lessening the 
air resistance that very high speeds create. It will 
be smooth-surfaced and tapering, with the dome of 
its conning tower projecting only a short distance 
above the level of the hull. In ascending, from 
either land or sea, the machine of the future will 
speed up its engines and at the same time extend 
its wings until the moment comes when there is 
enough surface exposed for the pace at which the 
machine is moving to lift it into the air. After that 
it will climb and will use a large amount of sur- 
face to make the climbing rapid; then, having 
gained altitude, it will cease to ascend and will 
begin to move horizontally, under the full power 
of its motors, and will gradually reduce its sus- 
taining surface until just enough is left to maintain 
it at any chosen height. The faster the craft travels, 
under the thrust of its turbines and air screws, 
the less sustaining area it will require, until at | 
length, moving through the air at an immense 
speed, it will have attained almost the momentum | 
of a projectile, and will have reefed its wings until 
it is exposing only a very small amount of surface. 
The passengers in the saloon will experience | 
neither vibration nor oscillation. Virtually no | 
sound will reach them from the smoothly running | 
engines in the forecar. They should hear nothing, | 
indeed, beyond the sound of the wind as it rushes | 


past the hull. At great heights and at immense | | 
speeds, seeing often nothing either below or round | | W uz 4 
ia We Will Give You a 
\ 
“First-Edition” 
irst-E.dition 


them but banks of cloud, they will be borne across 





A Daughter of the Land By Gene Stratton-Porter 


i ee story of a girl who “seized the wings of opportunity.” Born 
with a keen desire for the fullness of life, and a wonderful love 
for nature, she is expected, as the youngest of a large family of 
grown children, to perform the drudgery that her brothers and 
sisters have escaped. As she forces the unwilling hand of fate 
her masterful passion for ownership of land brings her face to face 
with the greatest force she has to conquer—herself. As her battle 
goes on, through a legion of difficulties she wins out at last to a 
realization of the higher things necessary to lasting happiness, and 
finds not alone success in material things but the perfect love of a 
strong man. It is an inspiring tale of a life worth while. 


The whole Book is in tune with the earnest mood of the times. 
It is essentially patriotic in spirit, and emphasizes the tremendous 
importance to the nation of the lives of those that till the soil. 


Send us on or before August 31 one new yearly subscription (not your own) for 
The Youth’s Companion with $2.00 to pay for it, and we will present you with a 
“first-edition” copy of Gene Stratton-Porter’s latest and best story, A Daughter of 
the Land, cloth bound, with frontispiece in colors, and decorated lining pages. 
This is the regular copyrighted edition published at $1.40 net. 

Our Offer is made only to our present subscribers to pay tem for getting a new subscription. New subscriptions 


already sent us cannot count. Remember the Book will not be published until August 17, 
and all orders will be filled in their turn. 














continents and oceans with a comfort unattainable 
by travel on land or sea. Distance, as we view it | 
now, will cease to exist as a barrier for intercom- 

munication. Men of affairs, with world-wide inter- | 
ests to superintend, may find that they can cross 
the Atlantic by air in twelve or fifteen hours, and 
therefore can transact business in New York one 

day and in London the next, | 
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